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THE TWO LAWRENCES* 


ELisEo Vivas 
Department of Philosophy 
Northwestern University 


I 


AN there be doubt at this late date that D. H. Lawrence is 

one of the most important writers in the English language 
in the first half of the twentieth century? Whether he has a 
permanent place in the history of English literature only those 
endowed with the power of prophecy can say with assurance. I 
believe he has; but I do not take my attitude as anything more 
than a belief grounded on hunches and endowed with no au- 
thority. We can, however, say with authority—the authority of 
a judgment that has by now the backing of critical consensus— 
that with Yeats, Eliot, Faulkner and one or two others—per- 
haps Pound and Joyce, but who else?—Lawrence was one of 
the constitutive writers of our generation. I use the word “con- 
stitutive” in somewhat the same sense that contemporary neo- 
Kantian philosophers employ it: the world in which we live 
is not entirely made up out of our own minds, but the character 
that it appears to have for those who have read Lawrence se- 
riously, it has in part by virtue of his work. 

Mr. Leavis has recently written that The Rainbow and Women 
in Love, which he correctly considers Lawrence’s best novels, “have 
had essentially no recognition at all.” But a less ardent admirer 
of Lawrence would acknowledge that if we judge by critical inter- 
est Lawrence has at last come to occupy the place in English 
literature that he unquestionably deserves. Father Tiverton may 
be right when he points out that Lawrence did not compel his 
successors to write like him; what he did was to make it im- 
possible for them to write like his predecessors. But a writer’s 
importance cannot be exclusively judged by his literary influence. 


1 This essay is the first chapter of a book on Lawrence on which the author 
has been working for some time. 
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As we look back on the first half of our century and consider the 
changes that have taken place between the year 1911 (when Law- 
rence’s first novel appeared) and the present, it would seem that 
this is as much Lawrence’s century as that of any other writer 
of the period. For he was one of the writers who helped give 
form to the sensibility we now possess and who helped define the 
values and concerns that are the substance of our lives. If it is 
true, as Ezra Pound has put it, that artists are the antennae of 
the race, we can say of Lawrence that early in our century he 
thrust his long, tremulous filaments into the future and brought 
back to us a report of what we were gradually to find there as 
the years went by. 

But we shall miss Lawrence’s positive value as well as overlook 
the serious threat to a healthy moral life that he represents if we 
center our critical interest exclusively on the biographical or 
psychoanalytic aspects of his work: the gossipy game of discover- 
ing who were the originals for the characters of his novels, or 
of finding the neuroses that are expressed in them; the dreary 
and often trivial game—in certain quarters considered ‘‘scholarly 
research” —of ascertaining whether Lawrence did or did not read 
Zelia Nuttal or Bernal Diaz del Castillo. If we are to take Law- 
rence seriously, we must read him as Mr. Leavis, Father Tiverton, 
Mr. Hough and only a very few others have read him: as a writer 
who discovered by means of the creative act the structure of ex- 
perience and, by embodying it in his art, achieved a vision of life.? 

Not that we can afford to do without the biographical labors of 
his friends and enemies; or that we can ignore the literary psycho- 
analysis that is so freely practiced on him. There is urgent need, 


* This essay was already in its second draft when two noteworthy books on 
Lawrence were published in close succession: F. R. Leavis, D. H. Lawrence: 
Novelist (New York, 1956), and Graham Hough, The Dark Sun: A Study 
of D. H. Lawrence (London, 1956). Mr. Leavis’ book I reviewed in the 
January 1957 number of The Sewanee Review. My reaction to Mr. Hough’s 
book is not fully registered by the references that I introduced into this 
manuscript after reading his discriminating, thorough, and scholarly ex- 
amination of the whole range of Lawrence’s work. I recommend it highly, 
although if I were to review it I would have to register my disagreement 
with Mr. Hough on a number of important points. These two books are in 
the same class with Father Tiverton’s D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence 
(London, 1951). They approach Lawrence objectively and essentially as an 
artist. Mr. Mark Spilka in the Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence (Blooming- 
ton, 1955) attempts the same objective approach, but he does not realize 
that to find an “ethic” in a poet is to turn the poet into a moralist and to 
deny him his role as poet. 
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as I shall indicate below, for these kinds of investigation. But the 
essential task is that of examining Lawrence’s art and not his 
sick soul. The latter is of importance objectively only when it be- 
comes the source of traits discernible in the work itself. What is 
of undisputed importance is the work itself. Do we have an 
adequate knowledge of Lawrence’s vision of the world; do we 
know how perfect or imperfect it was? The critics mentioned above 
have in the last few years addressed themselves to this question. 
But I do not believe that these men have said the last word on 
Lawrence, simply because on such a subject there is no last word. 
If a man be a poet of his stature, no age, no critic, no reader 
definitively “places” him. It is a job that has to be done again 
and again—a job that we must do, not for the sake of the poet, 
but for our own sake. In the process of this continued critical 
definition and redefinition, we may not arrive at a final estimate 
of his value, but we do something at least as important: we re- 
define our heritage and, in so far as it is given to us to do so, we 
enlarge our vision. No doubt in doing so we run the risk of in- 
flicting a radical injustice on the poet, hastening to read into his 
work our own inchoate aspirations and our fears. But this is 
inevitable and, in any case, the dialectic of criticism tends to make 
the necessary corrections. 


When we try to read Lawrence objectively, in order to discover 
the nature of his gift to us, we do not find it easy to do. The best 
of contemporary criticism rightly frowns on the facile separation 
of substance and form. Sophisticated critics today quite auto- 
matically harness the word “message” with quotation marks. They 
shun the word “moral” when used as a synonym of “message.” 
It is a basic assumption of contemporary criticism, and a fully 
justified one, that poetry with an intrinsic moral is bad poetry and 
that if it is good poetry the moral has been artificially tacked to 
it by the writer. No critic well grounded in contemporary aesthetics 
would find an “ethic” in genuine poetry. (I employ the word 
“poetry” throughout in its widest sense.) If he found it, he would 
suspect the quality of the poetry. Nevertheless, the first and the 
most difficult problem that the critic of Lawrence has to face is 
that of distinguishing in his work poetry from prophecy, art from 
message; of distinguishing aesthetic vision authentically revealed 
from propaganda, of distinguishing the world he discovered in and 
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through the act of creation from his criticism and his turgid 
lucubrations. The created world will be found at its best to be a 
powerful aesthetic organization of the values and disvalues, the 
matter of experience as grasped by a gifted mind and transmuted 
and informed by it. What the poet gives us is what he brings up 
from the depths of his creative imagination, in the ideal isolation 
of his perfected form and informed substance. True, the matter 
the poet works with is the stuff of his experience of life and of 
art; but if he be an artist, the act of creation adds to his expe- 
rienced matter to make up a literally new product: the informed 
substance of his poetry. The addition makes this product more than 
an imitation or reflection of what exists; it is literally an addition, 
the manifestation of the freedom of his spirit. The vision the poet 
offers us has order and splendor, whereas the objects of our vision 
are incomplete, opaque. The first and most important step in 
arriving at knowledge of ourselves and of the world is to apprehend 
both immediately in their own terms as objects of the act of 
aesthesis. It is at this point that the work of the poet comes to 
its full non-residential utility: we do not see the world reflected 
in it, we see the world by means of it. And the difference between 
the alternatives is radical. It is in this special sense that the poet’s 
world is normative. 


II 


Father Tiverton asserts that it is not possible to separate art 
from message in Lawrence, and in a sense he is right. But he him- 
self has noted adversely certain features of Lawrence’s thought and 
called attention with sympathy and sensitiveness to others. Again, 
the refusal to make the separation overlooks two facts. The first 
is that Lawrence did not always produce “pure” art; and the sec- 
ond is that Lawrence himself advised us to make the separation 
and gave us essentially valid reasons for doing so. The reader 
will probably remember the last two lines of the essay on “The 
Novel”: 


Oh give me the novel. Let me hear what the novel says. 
As for the novelist, he is usually a dribbling liar.* 


® The essay on “The Novel” is to be found in Reflections On The Death Of 
A Porcupine And Other Essays (Philadelphia, 1925). 
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This statement represents no mere passing thought with Law- 
rence but a considered insight, as fundamental to his aesthetics as 
it is to any aesthetic worth serious consideration. All we have to 
do to verify the first part of Lawrence’s assertion is to remember 
the first chapter of Studies in Classical American Literature: 


Art speech is the only truth. The artist is usually a 
damned liar, but his art, if it be art, will tell you the 


truth of his day. . . . The old American artists were 
hopeless liars. But they were artists in spite of them- 
selves. 


That art tells “the truth” is something that a reader acquainted 
with contemporary aesthetics would hesitate to assert in the facile 
way in which Lawrence asserts it. But then, any one who wants to 
read Lawrence with profit has to learn to overlook the nonsense 
in him. Nor is it impertinent to remember that Lawrence often 
showed very little concern for the truth: he stuck to the solar 
plexus, as he tells us in Fantasia of the Unconscious. Having 
pointed out the impropriety of the use of the word “truth” in this 
connection, however, we need not scruple to employ it; the word 
stands for something real and important, although it would take 
close and prolonged analysis to define it. But that the intention 
of the work, if it be art, will often be in conflict with what the 
artist takes to be his intention—this is as well known as it is 
easy to prove. Over ten years ago, two young men made a reputa- 
tion by baptizing this principle, “The Intentional Fallacy.” In the 
same chapter of Studies from which the above quotation was taken, 
Lawrence writes that “the proper function of a critic is to save 
the tale from the artist who created it.” Agreed. But there is a 
catch to the statement. For a critic can save the tale only if he 
recognizes art, and he cannot recognize it unless he has an idea of 
what art is prior to his recognition that a particular thing is indeed 
art. All this we have long known, for Plato made it perfectly clear 
in one of his most popular dialogues, The Phaedo. But it is not 
a truth that many critics are fond of, since it entails the job of 
coming to terms with abstract and difficult problems of aesthetics. 

The distinction between the dribbling liar who is the novelist 
and the truth of the novel applies to Lawrence as much as it does 
to “Old Leo” and the others against whom Lawrence employed 
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it so brilliantly in his essay on “The Novel.” But before we apply 
it, it is desirable to take a closer look at it, for it expresses the 
basic distinction with which I shall be working in this essay. 

In “The Novel” Lawrence traces the distinction to a conflict 
between “the passional inspiration” of the artist, as he calls it, 
and his didactic purpose or philosophy. He writes: 


It is such a bore that nearly all great novelists have a 
didactic purpose, otherwise a philosophy, directly opposite 
to their passional inspiration. In their passional inspira- 
tion they are all phallic worshippers . . . yet all of them, 


when it comes to their philosophy . . . are all crucified 
Jesuses. What a bore! And what a burden for the novel 
to carry! 


Although Lawrence’s thesis cannot be accepted at its face value, 
there is in it an important insight. The terms in which the insight 
is couched are not theoretically felicitous, and the assertion that 
what makes a novelist a dribbling liar is the conflict between his 
philosophy and his phallic worship is one of those irresponsible 
generalizations that frequently open Lawrence to easy attack. But 
we often find novels that contain conflicting intentions, and this 
is the important point. Exactly how these intentions are to be 
defined is something to be found by an analysis of each novel. 

It is, then, in the work itself that we shall find the clash be- 
tween the liar and the poet. What turned so gifted an artist into 
a liar is the subject of biographical inquiry. That there are two 
Lawrences has long been known: indeed, one could without artifice 
distinguish more than two. Katherine Mansfield found three. 
But for our purposes two are enough. How shall we explain 
this conflict? From the objective point of view the conflict can 
only be a failure of integration between form and substance; 
or, more precisely, a fault in the transmutation of the matter of 
experience into the informed substance of art. The matter is what- 
ever the artist uses—passion or ideology or anything else, if there 
is anything else; in any case, we recognize the fault when the 
work fails to function in the aesthetic mode, when it arouses emo- 
tion or insinuates questions as regards matters of fact or of value 
that prevent the intransitive contemplation that is the proper re- 
action to art as art. The objective failure is, of course, finally to 
be traced to subjective sources: to divided vision, to a clash of 
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allegiance in the artist himself between the creative act of aesthetic 
apprehension and his own narrow commitments as a moralist or a 
political or religious man or a sectarian of some sort. Here we 
cross the field of objective criticism into that of biography. A com- 
plete explanation demands that we furnish cause for the aesthetic 
fault. And ultimately it is in the stresses and strains between the 
espousals and the commitments of the artist as practical man and 
as artist that we find the objective conflicts expressed in his work. 
That the account of such clashes and stresses is bound to be only 
speculative and is not susceptible of verification is unfortunate; 
but it is not a state of affairs over which any one can have con- 
trol. In general terms, the subjective clash is to be accounted for 
in the following manner: the matter of experience attempts to 
reveal itself in the creative act, but the non-aesthetic demands of 
the artist predominate or at least are strong enough to prevent 
a fully adequate aesthetic transmutation of matter into informed 
substance. The moralist or the practical man or the religious or 
the political man is offended or bruised by what the poet is on 
the verge of creatively discovering and attempts to bring it into 
harmony with his non-aesthetic commitments. In a genuine artist 
the clash is never radical; it is never a question of unconditional 
surrender. Nor does it appear to him as a conflict between aesthetic 
and non-aesthetic demands. It appears as the travail and turmoil of 
the creative act. This is the reason the artist has a hard time 
against the dribbling liar. His business is to submit, with humble 
docility, all that comes up as matter for his work to the demands 
of the whole. The liar adds his own matter, and the artist in his 
humility and his impersonality does not recognize what the liar 
offers and fails to see the manner in which it is offered. For the 
artist is capable of an impersonality that the dribbling liar in him 
resents; it ignores his pet notions, his wounds, his vanities, his 
loves and hates, in favor of something that, gestated in the depths 
of his mind, seems nevertheless alien to him—and, indeed, is, 
since it possesses a self-sufficiency all its own. To the degree that 
the artist fails to digest his experience aesthetically and that 
bullying passion and autocratic ideology take over, the product 
is a “dribbling lie’—or, as I shall call it, impure art,. the work of 
the prophet. In Lawrence we find both forms of impurity: excess 
of passion and the autocracy of ideas, both of which are the result 
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of his failure to bring the prophet to heel. There are other faults 
in his work, but the more serious faults are caused by the dribbling 
liar. 

It follows from what has been said that, properly speaking, 
poetry is not a medium for the communication of “ideas,” for the 
exposition of a “philosophy.” We can, of course, speak of a phil- 
osophical poet. We can expound the philosophy of Shakespeare’s 
plays, of Conrad’s novels, of Eliot. But we then use the term in 
one of two senses: we mean that the poet’s revealed vision is 
grounded on a number of presuppositions, either moral or cosmic, 
which he takes for granted and which function as principles by 
means of which he selects the matter he chooses to transmute into 
informed substance. Or, probably more often, we mean that more 
or less automatically we evaluate in terms of our own standards 
the revealed vision. In the latter sense, Shakespeare, say, is a phil- 
osophical poet. But he expresses as many philosophies as there 
are critics who interpret him. 

Essentially the same distinction was drawn by Lawrence be- 
tween poetry and message from a different point of view when 
he wrote in a well-known passage of the “Foreword” of Fantasia 
and the Unconscious that his verse and novels are pure passionate 
experience and that his philosophical ideas “are inferences made 
afterwards from the experience.” Had this always been the case 
he would have always been a poet. Up to the writing of Women 
in Love this was, by and large, the case; he was a “pure” artist 
and his novels did not drag with the useless impediments of 
philosophical messages. The claim that the matter that became the 
substance of his art was “passionate’’ experience is best overlooked, 
as we overlooked the “phallic worship” above, because by implica- 
tion the claim denies to his response to the world a factor it 
always contained in abundance: Lawrence responded to his en- 
vironment and his own experience with one of the finest intel- 
ligences produced by our century. But note that I did not say, 
one of the best philosophical intellects, for that faculty he almost 
entirely lacked. For this reason, when we use the term “phil- 
osophical” in ‘respect to Lawrence’s work, we must think of it as 
permanently under the harness of quotes. Lawrence’s lucubrations 
lacked the clarity and the coherence that are required of a piece 
of philosophical intellection. Be that as it may, the impurities we 
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find in the pure poetry he wrote prior to Aaron’s Rod, and we find 
many, are relatively minor. But after Women in Love his prophetic 
urge takes over. This is not to say that his later work is entirely 
unpoetic. Some of his short stories—whatever their relative merit 
as compared with his major novels—are pure poetry. 


These observations require a careful qualification. Lawrence 
wrote, and the preceding discussion has been carried on, as if the 
relation between poetic substance and conceptual content were a 
simple matter of either-or, whereas it can only be one of degree. 
Actually, the matter of experience that goes to make up the 
substance of a poem must already be conceptually structured to 
some extent. Even the best of poets—a poet so pure that what 
Mr. Eliot said of Henry James would apply fully to him: one 
with a mind so fine that no idea could violate it—cannot help 
acquiring in his practical non-poetical living more or less rudi- 
mentary or finished “philosophical” notions by means of which 
his experience is given some sort of order prior to its substantia- 
tion and information by the creative act. Even when young Law- 
rence was living in his parents’ home, visiting Jessie Chambers at 
the farm, he was reading a great deal, as we know, and he was 
“thinking” after his fashion, which is to say that he had ideas of 
all sorts, had already begun to pick up a philosophical attitude 
towards life. His mind was not, it could not be, so fine that it was 
ideologically virgin in an absolute sense. The ideas that serve as 
matter for the making of his poetry perform two legitimate func- 
tions: one, already indicated, is that of serving as principles of 
selection. But they may perform this function wrongly: when they 
reject matter on moral rather than on aesthetic grounds, they turn 
the poet into a dribbling liar or prophet. The ideas themselves may 
also function as matter to be transmuted into informed substance 
and to be revealed in the poetry in the opinions of the “actors” or 
in the principles of their actions. In his poetry Lawrence’s ideas 
are not merely dressed up in false dramatic face: Mr. Pessimism, 
who is bound to commit suicide at the end of the tale, or Miss 
Chastity who, being naive, is victimized by Sir John the lecherer. 

If Lawrence wants to call his art “pure experience” there is 
no law to prevent him from so doing, nor is there any harm in it, 
so long as we make clear that the expression is being used in 
the sense gathered from the considerations I' have tried to elucidate. 
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But neither Lawrence nor any one could take his art as “pure” in 
the sense that it was altogether free from conceptual structure. 
That it could never be. In this sense, “pure” experience is utter 
mindless chaos: the blooming and buzzing confusion of which we 
used to hear when William James was still read by American 
philosophers. 


[il 


The difference between Lawrence’s pure art and his prophetic 
work is not difficult to perceive in the concrete. Take for instance 
Lawrence’s deep and early rooted rejection of our industrial so- 
ciety, his attitude towards “the machine,” towards the world of his 
father. His hatred of industry seems to have been an attitude 
acquired early in life, before he began his career as a writer. Ex- 
pressed discursively this attitude makes up an idea, a bit of phi- 
losophy. In The Rainbow (chapter XII, entitled “Shame”) we 
find the attitude in those passages that record Ursula’s reaction to 
the colliery her Uncle Tom managed, and it is an important al- 
though a subordinate theme in Women in Love. The chapters on 
the Critches’ management of the mines are written out of Law- 
rence’s hatred of the machine. But however deep and implacable 
that hatred was in The Rainbow and in Women in Love, it is 
not merely a dramatized abstraction; it is consubstantial with the 
drama. 

Contrast with this the hatred of the machine that he expressed 
in Lady Chatterly, and you will see the difference in concrete 
terms and will appreciate, I hope, how radical and all-important it 
is. In Lady Chatterly we are given a more or less mechanical, a 
more or less factitious illustration of an ideological commitment. 
In Women in Love Gerald first appears as a strong man, success- 
fully managing his mines and the men. But his weakness mani- 
fests itself early, in the episode in which he tries to prevent Gudrun 
from driving the cattle mad. In what seems at the time an almost 
purely unmotivated, a gratuitous act, Gudrun slaps his face. 


“You have struck the first blow,” he said at last... 
“And I shall strike the last,” she retorted involuntarily, 
with confident assurance. 
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From that point on Gudrun, taking advantage of his weakness, 
is bent on his destruction, although she is not aware of what she 
is after. The reader finally comes to realize that Gerald, for all 
his appearance to the contrary, is a weak man, whose weakness is 
deeply rooted. But in spite of it Gerald is not held up for scorn 
by the poet; he is presented as an amiable person. The school- 
inspector does not run off with all the virtues, leaving the in- 
dustrial magnate all the vices. Gerald is not a mere foil to Birkin 
or to Gudrun. Nor are he and Gudrun a foil to the other couple. 
Although they are living two different types of lives that contrast 
with each other, each is revealed as authentic drama. Gerald’s 
upper-class point of view is authentically expressed by himself in 
word and action; it is not a social trait or a statistical datum; it 
is Gerald’s expression of stances and attitudes of his own that 
the reader can take to be generic class traits if he is willing to do 
without the benefit of elementary logic. Within the novel Gerald’s 
point of view constitutes a viable attitude towards life—up to a 
point: the point being that at which his emptiness leads him to 
catastrophe. His conception of himself, his men, and the mines, 
as means to the abstract end of production, is one of which he 
gives a good account. His life “does not centre,” it is held to- 
gether by the social mechanism, as he acknowledges; but for all 
its lacks it is a way of life. If we judge it inferior to Birkin’s 
(remembering that it is not a matter of either-or), it is we who 
introduce moral criteria of our own, or in the case of a conflict 
between poet and poem, choose the former’s criterion, not the 
latter’s. But if we do, we must allow others with different criteria 
to judge Birkin’s life (in spite of or because of his worship of the 
“Eros of the sacred mysteries”) to be considerably inferior to 
Gerald’s. In Gerald’s favor it could be pointed out that he con- 
tributed to the creation of a viable social system, such as it was. 
But what did Birkin contribute after leaving his job? And here 
we come upon the reason that Gerald’s weakness is more convinc- 
ing than Clifford’s. It is the weakness of inward vacuity that 
Gerald seeks desperately to remedy by his dedication to “the ethics 
of productivity.” But he fails. The ethics of productivity cannot 
give his life direction, and he is not the kind of man who can 
drift without a goal. Whether other men can or not is not a 
question that a reader of the novel needs to drag into his trans- 
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action with it, unless he wishes to turn the novel into sociology 
of doubtful value. When Gerald leaves England and goes with 
Gudrun to the Alps, he is destroyed by the woman who manip- 
ulates his emptiness pitilessly and not altogether consciously. The 
drama is completely coherent in terms of its own presuppositions 
and within its own boundaries. 


Clifford Chatterly, on the contrary, is a mere mechanical illustra- 
tion of a point of view. Everything about him is contrived, not 
excluding, of course, his emasculation. I know that Lawrence 
stated that this was the way the story came to him and that the 
“symbolism” was “inevitable.” But his claim does not obviate the 
criticism ; for the dribbling liar did not give himself away to the 
poet during the composition of the novel or later. We have external 
evidence to back this contention. In “A Propos of Lady Chatterly” 
he writes, without shame or even awareness of what he is doing, 
that “the point of the book,” is that he wants “men and women 
to be able to think of sex fully, completely, honestly, and cleanly.” 
But this statement is merely supporting evidence. The decisive 
evidence is internal. Clifford has several roles in the novel, all of 
them contrived. He serves, first of all, as the goat for Lawrence’s 
hatreds—the clever successful novelist, the capable industrial man- 
ager, the well-born gentleman, the master of the miners. But he 
also justifies Connie’s adulterous affair with the game-keeper and, 
by contrast, brings to our attention Mellors’ vitality. All of this 
is but the illustration of a thesis inferred from previous novels, 
very likely from Women in Love. The will of the prophet is 
ostentatiously in dominance. Lawrence intends that we should 
despise the emasculated cripple. His gifts are presented as con- 
temptible talents. The intimacy that, in spite of his prejudices, he 
allows to grow between himself and his nurse and the way in 
which he allows her to lead him by the nose emphasize again his 
weakness by a mechanical device. The novel is full of what Isaac 
Rosenfeld used to call “plants.” I do not mean that the picture 
of the nurse is a mechanical creation. Mr. Hough has called atten- 
tion to the superb quality of the sketch. Once noticed, it becomes 
self-evident. But the role the nurse plays in the story is thoroughly 
factitious. This is not true of the relationship between Connie and 
Mellors—a theme Lawrence had exploited frequently before but 
always freshly and poetically. Take what attitude you wish towards 
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Lady Chatterly and take it on whatever grounds you choose: 
abhor it as sinful or reject it because it is an example of the worst 
taste that can be exhibited; think up whatever excuses you can 
for it; say with Mr. Hough (whose attitude towards it, however, 
is anything but simplistic) that “the freedom to present any 
aspect of experience is always a gain,” or side with his in- 
defatigable biographer and editor, Mr. Moore, who dismisses those 
who object to it as “censor-morons’—you cannot deny that the 
love affair between the lady and the game-keeper is genuine, 
authentic, that, in Lawrence’s terms, it came out of pure experience 
and not out of a philosophy.* The same is true of the ugly rela- 
tionship between Mellors and his wife. That the love affair between 
Connie and Mellors does not represent the best that there can grow 
between a man and a woman, as Lawrence the prophet would have 
us believe, is, in my opinion, an important truth to notice; but 
here it is irrelevant. That Lawrence intruded his prophetic will 
into the account in order to prove that love-making, to be com- 
pletely satisfactory, must involve elaborate love-play carried on 
in four-letter words, there is no doubt. But when we look at the 
affair as a whole we cannot charge it with being manufactured. 
For these reasons the book is neither a complete failure nor a 
complete success; exactly how much of one or the other is a 
delicate question of degree and one on which it would be a pure 
waste to put dogmatic energy. On the whole, I believe, we must 
grant that, viewed from a different perspective, Lady Chatterly is 
a “well-made novel”—a coherent story, the parts of which are 
skillfully joined and proportionate to one another. It is not, like 
much of his work—and in this class fall such ambitious projects 
as Aaron’s Rod, Kangaroo, The Plumed Serpent, and such short 
novels as St. Mawr and many others—an incoherent, padded, 
poorly joined conglomeration of themes. But at its heart there is 
a fatal fault: Clifford Chatterly is a fabrication perpetrated by 
Lawrence the prophet. 

It is not at all difficult to show that Lawrence preaches a 
ridiculous and pernicious philosophy ; that his attitude towards our 
society, in so far as he expressed it positively in the form of 
prescription for the cure of its mortal illness, was shallow and 

*I refer to Mr. Harry T. Moore’s Introduction to his edition of some of 


Lawrence’s essays, entitled Sex, Literature and Censorship (New York, 
1955). 
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irresponsible. But the central question for us, here, is not whether 
Lawrence’s doctrines are right or wrong; the central point is 
that Lady Chatterly is an incongruous mixture of genuine poetry 
and dramatized philosophy and that the latter is found in those 
parts of the novel in which Lawrence vents his spleen at Clifford 
and in which he, impertinent meddler that he is, tells us how to 
live and love. The meddling makes up those aspects of the novel 
that Lawrence wrote from conclusions inferred from pure ex- 
perience that had been embodied in earlier novels. Lawrence was 
pulling a van Meergeren on himself, and the forgery was not so 
good as the original. Forgeries seldom are. 


IV 


I stated above my conviction that the effect of the deterioration 
of poetic energy is to be discovered in the works themselves and 
that the immediate causes are purely aesthetic ones, found objec- 
tively in the texture of the composition; but that if we are to 
attain a complete account of the aesthetic failure we have to go, 
ultimately, to the poet’s biography. This is the point at which 
criticism must perforce cease to be autotelic. If there is a fault 
in the vase because the hand of the potter trembles, we shall find 
the original cause in the relations of the potter to his society 
or to himself, in short, in data that are not “purely” aesthetic. In 
the case of Lawrence the causes of failure of his poetic skill after 
writing Women in Love are obscure and can only be put forth 
diffidently, for they are speculative interpretations of facts that are 
complex, vague and, at this date, beyond adequate authentication. 
A complete account of them would involve the writing of a critical 
biography. Here all I can do is to give a succinct outline of several 
of the factors that I take to be the most important. But I must 
make it quite clear that in broaching the topic I am undertaking 
a job of critical spelunking. I am inviting the reader to go down 
with me into a cave where we shall be lighted by the dim and 
wavering flame of a quasi-psychoanalytic candle. If the image be 
objectionable, let me put it more literally by saying that we are 
about to enter a region of pure speculation in which facts, such 
as they are, are inherently susceptible to the most conflicting and 
weird interpretations. 

The biographical data required are already at hand: what the 
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task calls for is diffident interpretation. Everywhere we pan in 
Lawrence material we strike pay dirt. But it would be folly to 
forget that the word “perhaps” darkens the whole discussion. 
Speculations of this sort are necessary, they are often illuminating, 
but they can neither be converted into uninterpreted fact—if there 
is any such thing—nor be put forth as scientific hypotheses. 


The investigation would begin with an analysis of Lawrence’s 
childhood, interpreting along orthodox lines Lawrence’s attach- 
ment to his “genteel” mother and his intense hatred of his work- 
ing-class father. The investigation would next emphasize the 
alienation that this relationship probably generated. His alienation, 
his acute sense of social inferiority and his ambivalent attitude 
towards the upper classes, of which he speaks with candor and 
pathos in the “Autobiographical Sketch” published in Assorted 
Articles, are probably allotropic manifestations of a complex re- 
action. To this alienation his superior talent and his mother’s 
ambitions for him no doubt contributed. The investigation would 
then move on to an examination of later events: his protracted 
and unsatisfactory love affair with Jessie Chambers, the death of 
his mother, the final brutal break with his childhood sweetheart, 
and his relatively easy success as a writer at the beginning. From 
here the investigation would take up the central event of his life 
—Frieda. None of these experiences could be expected to lead 
to a facile “adjustment” to his world. On the contrary, they all 
tended to intensify his acute sense of difference between himself 
and others. Then comes the suppression of The Rainbow, with its 
immediate consequences and the threat it carried to his future as 
poet. All of these events are taking place at the time when many 
educated people are reacting from the aestheticism of the nineties— 
the business of the gem-like flame and the pallid art for art’s sake. 
If I am not utterly wrong, this aestheticism was to evolve by a 
devious process into the hedonism of the Russell-Keynes group, 
of which the economist has left us an unconvincing apology. Law- 
rence, when he came into contact with the followers of G. E. 
Moore, sized them up immediately and accurately and reacted 
with deep repugnance towards them. But those who could not 
accept the aesthetic hedonism of G. E. Moore’s disciples did not 
have at hand an adequate aesthetic that would provide them with 
something they badly needed—a sharp definition of art and a clear 
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distinction between what is art and what is something else. Nor 
did the times allow them to realize the need for such an aesthetic. 
The need for it was not perceived and the hammering out of it 
did not take place until twenty-five years later, counting, of course, 
in good round numbers, when the problems of paraphrase, of the 
intention of the work as contrasted with that of the artist, and of 
intrinsic as against extrinsic criticism, and the like, came up for 
serious and protracted discussion. It is incidentally of interest 
to notice that many critics who today command respect have not 
yet realized the need for this aesthetic or given evidence that they 
know it is available. 

At any rate, when Lawrence began his career as a poet, in spite 
of his shrewd distinction between the dribbling liar and the poem, 
he takes art as a means and considers, with the majority of his 
contemporaries, that any thing is art that can be called art—and, 
of course, there is no human product that cannot be called art. 
The end of art, furthermore, is for him and his contemporaries 
the good life, and anything is good that can be defended as such 
on more or less plausible grounds, with but one exception : nothing 
is good that is traditional and well established; but anything that 
is revolutionary, anything that appears to be an innovation, any- 
thing that can be claimed to be a release from Victorian norms is 
good. Lawrence, although he had very little respect for most of his 
fellow artists, was to “The Pompadour Cafe” born—the Cafe in 
Women in Love in which the scene of Gudrun’s snatching Birkin’s 
letter from Halliday took place. He was part of the avant-garde; 
he did not need an introduction to it, he required no initiation; 
never has a duck taken to water as readily and naturally as Law- 
rence took to the group of more or less well-born and not so well- 
born men and women whom he met after the publication of his 
first novel and whom he used as matter for some of the actors 
of the books. In Point Counterpoint Huxley pictures Lawrence— 
if my memory does not betray me after more than a quarter of a 
century—as ill at ease and antagonistic to the London bohemians 
from whom he is distinguished by his vitality. This is no doubt 
true to the biographical fact. But it does not contradict the con- 
tention that Lawrence was a bohemian. What else can we call this 
rootless, wandering expatriate, living into the twenties on a shoe- 
string, if not a citizen of that demi-republic of letters that had 
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and, I am told, still has, enclaves in London, Paris, Florence, and 
Taos? When the war ended he escaped from England and the 
Pompadour Cafe—again, so to speak—and started a tour that 
finally took him completely around the world: to Italy, to Ceylon, 
to Australia, to Taos, “old Mexico,” and finally to Europe to die. 
But what good did it do him to escape physically ? 

But I am going too fast and am in danger of losing my trail. 
The war brought the great trauma, the slow, pitiless, and final 
break with his world. During a war everybody feels the urge to 
do something in some way or other—or nearly everybody. In 
1914 the youth of England went to the trenches to die, and died. 
Or, like Middleton Murry, found useful work to do at home. But 
Lawrence would not help. He was opposed to it although he was 
no pacifist. He refused to serve nor would he keep quiet about his 
refusal—and with a German wife he could not get by unnoticed. 
Why did he take the position he did? One word seems to account 
for it—“alienation.” 

But there are darker aspects to this alienation than are usually 
recognized. In the painful twelfth chapter of Kangaroo, entitled 
“Nightmare,” we have a clue to these darker aspects. It is not 
possible to read the chapter as anything but autobiography, and 
not because we know from other sources that it is but because of 
its tone. The chapter reveals among other things the reaction of 
Lovat-Lawrence to the medical examinations to which the army 
doctors subjected our fictional-real character. The Lovat-Lawrence 
reaction is not normal, in either of the two chief senses of the word: 


And because they had handled his private parts, and 
looked into them, their eyes should burst and their hands 
should wither and their hearts should rot. So he cursed 
them in his blood, with an unremitting curse. 


This is neither the usual reaction to a medical examination nor 
what the reaction should be. Am I hopelessly wrong in assuming 
that the intense sense of outrage wells up from a suppressed fear 
of homosexual tendencies that, happily, his marriage with Frieda 
had enabled him to conquer—although not altogether, as we have 
good reasons to suspect? , 

Whatever was back of his attitude towards the war, Lawrence 
opposed the war with intense passion and intense terror in his 
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soul. But he could not stand idly by. Something had to be done. 
But what can a poet who is married to an enemy alien do 
when the world is out to destroy him or, what adds up to the 
same thing, when he thinks it is, when it pushes him around, 
snoops into his private life, denies him the means of making a 
living and forces him to undergo degrading medical examinations? 
There is nothing to do but become a social reformer and attempt 
to flee. But Lawrence was not allowed to leave England while the 
war was going on. He escaped, nevertheless—in imagination: he 
planned a Utopia and discussed it, apparently seriously, with 
friends whom he appointed as disciples. Most of the prospective 
pioneers knew better than to submit their lives to his management : 
Katherine Carswell had a good excuse—she had a husband. Mid- 
dleton Murry had another; and so for the rest but one. Bret was 
ready to follow him. One can without impropriety say, since she 
herself left us the account of her relation to Lawrence, that she 
was ready to chase him to the end of the world with a yearning 
heart and a trumpet ready to the ear to catch his every word. It 
would all be hilarious had it not involved so much gratuitous pain. 
In the meantime, while waiting to ship to Florida and start his 
happy little colony—in the swamps, among the noble Seminoles, 
one supposes—he undertakes the reform of England in collabora- 
tion with Bertrand Russell. The brief friendship and quarrel with 
Russell appear to the reader today as pathetic and comic—but not 
so to Russell, who tells us today in dead earnest that at the time he 
thought seriously of committing suicide, so strong was the impact 
of Lawrence on him. Something like thirty-five years later one of 
the world’s foremost philosophers, renowned publicist, social critic, 
and popular moralist is still burning with hatred of Lawrence. 
Another man, more secure in his superiority over the meddling 
poet turned reformer, or at least more secure in his sense of the 
worth of his own talents and ambitions, would have laughed at 
himself and at Lawrence’s impertinence and presumption of long 
ago. What can we conclude but that he must know in his heart 
that Lawrence had something of infinite value that he, the famous 
philosopher, utterly lacks? 

Once Lawrence, forced by his opposition to the war, became a 
reformer, he never gave up the role. Give a man who has a deep 
need to boss others the chance to lead the world out of its mess, 
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and the need refuses to down. It seeks satisfaction by any means 
at hand. Having tasted that kind of intoxicating blood, our bengal 
is never satisfied with anything else. Art, pure art, is by com- 
parison an insipid quarry. He tells us somewhere that he used 
his novels as means to shed his sickness. This is true. But he also 
puts his novels to other uses. He will reform mankind, just as 
he will tell Bertrand Russell what and how Russell may think. 


Because Women in Love had been conceived earlier than the 
brutal trauma he underwent during the war (originally, as every- 
body knows, The Rainbow and it made up one single novel), the 
prophet did not meddle with this book as he did with subsequent 
novels. But from Aaron’s Rod on, this statement does not hold. 
Kangaroo is hardly a novel. It is at best an effort, a futile effort, 
to solve a problem. After Women in Love he is not able to inform 
the matter of his experience with the success he had achieved 
earlier. We find a continuous development in stylistic gifts—in his 
mastery of the language as a means of expression and com- 
munication. Some of the short stories are quite successful, and in 
everything he writes are to be found in profusion vignettes and 
even expository paragraphs that are evidence of his mastery over 
the language: pure poetry. Several chapters of Morning In Mexico 
are magnificent, although it would not be astonishing to me if 
anthropological students of the Southwest found his interpretations 
of the Indian dances offensive to their scientific conscience and 
utterly fantastic. And as late as the posthumous Apocalypse, we 
find whole paragraphs that constitute triumphant evidence of what 
a gifted man can do with the English language. But on the whole 
the poet has lost control. He is too deeply involved in a bitter 
struggle against forces that he feels threaten him to handle them 
as he handled his experience up to Women in Love. 


This passionate desire of his to do something about the world 
was not subject matter that could be transformed into substance 
—or at least that he could transform. It was, for him, too definitely 
oriented towards practical ends. What he could and did do was 
to handle with a messianic fervor subjects he had formerly handled 
aesthetically. He changed settings. He took Aaron and Lilly to 
Florence, he took Lovat and his foreign wife to Australia, he 
went with Kate to “old Mexico.” He added to his interest in love 
a strong sociological and political interest that he had not shown 
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in his earlier work. And from his observation of the Indian dances 
in the Southwest he achieved a clearer grasp than he had previously 
had of a profound insight, namely, that one of the needs of modern 
man is a religion that will re-establish our broken connection with 
the Cosmos. And thus, he managed to give himself and those of his 
readers who do not clearly grasp the distinction between quasi- 
art and art in the most exacting sense the impression that he was 
growing, prodigiously and in depth, in an aesthetic sense. But the 
rate of growth, exception fait of his increasing mastery over lan- 
guage, was negligible. 

A detailed examination of the work that Lawrence did after 
Women in Love will show that, whatever its incidental aesthetic 
excellence, and they are many, and whatever its ideological value, 
on the whole it fails to come up to the purity exhibited in his two 
greatest works, The Rainbow and Women in Love. I do not put 
Sons and Lovers in the class of these two novels because it is not 
the expression of his mature vision. The contrast between Women 
in Love and Lady Chatterly sketched above could be considerably 
extended and refined. The upshot would be the same. It would show 
that there is nothing in the notorious novel that is not to be found 
in the earlier and greater work—unless one is prepared to argue 
that those passages that have kept the latter work from legitimate 
circulation in the United States and England in the original edi- 
tion are an important contribution to our grasp of human ex- 
perience. The same holds for Lawrence’s grasp of his other major 
theme, religion. Compare The Rainbow with The Plumed Serpent: 
the earlier book is by far the more successful. In the Mexican 
novel he knows more, he is a better informed, is a more travelled 
and a better read man. But what he has learned since the publica- 
tion of the earlier book is something that a sociologist or a phi- 
losopher of religion could have expressed more precisely and with 
greater clarity than the novelist can or, at any rate, than our 
novelist did. But, of course, to substantiate these generalizations 
we shall have to turn to these novels and examine them in detail. 
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N THE light of anthropological information on “cultural log- 

ics” and “cultural value systems,” the philosophical position 
that there is a fundamental difference in logical qualities between 
ethical and scientific sentences cannot go unchallenged. Especially 
relevant to this tenet of logical positivism are the possible conse- 
quences of findings that in various societies there are not only dis- 
agreements about values and agreements about facts of which 
they take cognizance, but also agreements about values and dis- 
agreements about facts that they have neglected to take into ac- 
count. What is more, the ways in which logical and non-logical 
methods are actually used by some philosophers raise grave doubts 
about their assumption that logical methods are irresistibly 
matched with beliefs or facts and non-logical, persuasive methods 
with attitudes or values. 


I 


A statement by Professor C. L. Stevenson in his Ethics and 
Language will serve as a starting point: “It is disagreement in 
attitude, which imposes a characteristic type or organization on 
the beliefs that may serve indirectly to resolve it, that chiefly dis- 
tinguishes ethical issues from those of pure science.”* There are, 
no doubt, logical differences between expressions of attitudes and 
statements of beliefs. But it is not in this contrast that we shall 
find the chief difference between ethical issues and those of pure 
science. The differences are not in logical form but in actual 
content. 

When we examine logic, what we find is that disagreements 
about scientific or ethical sentences are equally beyond the possi- 
bility of resolution—or equally susceptible of it—depending upon 
their level of generality, and not upon whether the propositions in 
question are scientific or ethical. If there is agreement respecting 


1C, L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, Conn., 1944), p. 13. 
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ultimate premises, there can probably be agreement respecting 
propositions logically dependent upon them. If there is disagree- 
ment respecting ultimate premises, it is unlikely that there are or 
can be prior logical grounds by which the disagreement could be 
overcome. 

The impossibility of validating ultimate premises depends upon 
a tautology: “ultimate premises” either are not capable of logical 
grounding, or they are not ultimate. It is, then, irrelevant to the 
logic of an agreement whether the content of such principles is 
scientific or ethical or something else. It would be gratuitous to 
attempt to demonstrate, or to invalidate by demonstration, any 
first principle whatever. 

There does not seem any reason to doubt that when ethical 
judgments are specific in character, disputes about them can be 
settled by reference to more general principles. But it is chiefly 
with respect to the ultimate principles that disagreements persist. 
It is a matter of historical fact that Utilitarians, Platonists, Kant- 
ians, and, indeed, all societies known to history and anthropology, 
agree that “murder is wrong.” They do not agree, however, as 
to why it is wrong, what is meant by “wrong,” or what precisely 
constitutes murder. The final and perhaps unresolvable disagree- 
ment is about the ultimate premises of the several ethical theories 
and systems. 

Much the same situation obtains in respect to beliefs and 
knowledge, and also to methodology and epistemology, though 
there is a tendency to overlook this. For example, Professor Feigl 
calls attention to the “almost complete unanimity as regards the 
criteria by which we judge the claims of ordinary factual knowl- 
edge,”? in contrast to the multiplicity, or cultural relativity, of 
ethical systems. Since it is not possible to demonstrate any first 
principles, the agreement about facts that he believes exists can- 
not have a strictly logical basis. Hence, the agreement does not 
seem more significant for resolving the problems of “the logical 
justification of beliefs” than the disagreement he sees in ethics. 
It is not suggested that Professor Feigl uses what he takes to be 
the facts about agreement in science and disagreement in ethics 
as rigorously logical evidence for his argument. However, the 
selection of data as more or less parallel to the argument for 


2H. Feigl, “De Principiis non Disputandum . . ?” in Philosophical 
Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, New York, 1950), p. 120. 
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separating scientific from ethical questions on logical grounds 
warrants attention. For, considered in a comparative, cross-cul- 
tural framework, the reported agreement in logic and disagree- 
ment in ethics are neutralized, if not nullified, by the quite differ- 
ent conditions that exist in other cultures and in other segments 
of our culture than the small circle of philosophers and scientists. 


II 


Most of the world do not know what science is, let alone under- 
stand its foundations and logic. Among those who are learning 
about it through applications in medicine, agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and warfare, there is little indication of a disposition to 
welcome or to agree upon the methods or the content of the theory 
or the practice. Confidence in amulets, offerings to the ancestral 
spirits, divination by the entrails of baby chicks or the positions 
of the stars continue to flourish, cozily embedded in mythological 
cosmologies and primitive technologies. It does not seem neces- 
sary to press the point, though it can be restated that no logical 
victory of science over folk beliefs and other alternatives to sci- 
ence seems in the offing, nor does even a psychological victory 
seem likely. 

When we look at our own culture as a whole, the disagreement 
reported for ethics is paralleled if not exceeded by the disagree- 
ment respecting knowledge of science and the methods of obtaining 
and ordering such knowledge. The assertion that disagreements 
in science can be resolved because they involve only disagreements 
in belief rather than in attitudes rests upon an unstated assumption 
that there is prior agreement as to the standards for judging 
evidence and to the methods to be employed. Even though basic 
methodological agreement exists within science, there are serious 
theoretical disagreements. Confidence in scientific method ob- 
scures the possibility that there may be logical obstacles to reaching 
agreement, in addition to the merely practical obstacles that can in 
principle be overcome. The conflict in optical theory that began 
with the opposition between Newton and Huyghens continues, 
despite the progress of theory and experiment, into the present in 
only slightly modified form. There are disagreements not less 
acute at a somewhat higher level of abstraction. For example, 
there are different interpretations of the unfortunately named 
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“uncertainty principle” in relation to the concept of causality in 
science and the nature of scientific laws. The list of disagreements 
in regard to specific scientific theories and interpretations of 
theories need not be prolonged. What is to the point is that dis- 
agreements both within science and about it may reach an impasse 
of the sort similar to that found in ethics. 

When we look beyond, to the area where acceptance or non- 
acceptance of the assumptions and methods of science is decided, 
we find a plethora of beliefs that are alternatives to science. No 
method has yet been found, logical or otherwise, to resolve dis- 
agreements about the truth of science as such. Alternatives in the 
field of metaphysics, in theology, and in “common sense” persist 
unvanquished. 

The great variety of beliefs and values found at any point in 
the past two and one-half millenia or so of our history contrasts 
rather strikingly with the state of affairs in most cultural systems. 
Usually, there is found in any society, certainly in any of the so- 
called “simpler” societies, a very high level of agreement in both 
knowledge and values. In the western world, actual disagreement 
coexists with a cultural premise of “doctrinal exclusivism,” the 
insistence—in religious and political as well as in philosophical 
and scientific circles—that one among several alternatives is the 
only correct belief. That this is not a “natural” or “universal” 
way of looking at knowledge may be seen from even the briefest 
examination of cultures in which alternative belief systems co- 
exist. One of the more touching reactions of a European’s first 
encounter with the cultural premise of doctrinal pluralism, or 
mental hospitality, is. that of a seventeenth-century missionary to 
the American Indians: “Another obstacle . . . is the opinion they 
have that you must never contradict anyone, and that everyone 
must be left to his own way of thinking. They will believe all you 
please, or, at least, will not contradict you; and they will let you, 
too, believe what you will. .. .’”* 

The governing of belief by the principle de gustibus need 
not be associated with “primitive mentality,’ for much the same 
premise is to be found in India and at least until the recent in- 
trusion of European influence, in China. It was and may still be 
usual for Chinese to hold two or three religious-philosophical 





® Father Joseph le Caron, “Memoirs, 1624,” in J. D. G. Shea, First Estab- 
lishment of the Faith in New France (New York, 1881), I, 220-221. 
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belief systems simultaneously, for example, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism or Taoism, and the ancestral cult. Acquaintance with mis- 
sionaries or different denominations and with colonists and 
administrators of different degrees of conservatism or liberalism 
has given rise in a good many non-Europeans to utter perplexity 
before an array of such vigorous defenses for such a great variety 
of “the only right way to believe.” There are no signs that the 
maintenance of multiple belief systems has brought on a crisis; 
it is simply taken for granted. In this pluralistic world-view, 
there tends to be greater agreement about values than about be- 
liefs. If the problem of logical justification could have been formu- 
lated by an American Indian or a Chinese, he would perhaps have 
had to deal with persistent disagreements in belief in the face of 
general agreement respecting values. 


III 


When one is confronted by the actually observed multiplicity 
of systems of belief, from science to yoga to witchcraft, the rules 
of formal inference offer no help in resolving disagreements or 
establishing any one system as better grounded than the others. 
Any system of beliefs is in a sense “grounded” in the principles 
of inference. For the laws of logic are the necessary conditions 
of all connected discourse. As such, they do not entail any factual 
subject matter. Hence, without the separate introduction of em- 
pirical content, the rules of logic cannot validate any conclusions 
about matters of fact. But it is precisely when empirical data are 
introduced that we encounter the hazards to agreement in belief 
among exponents of alternative systems with which we are here 
concerned. The same system of formal logic which is the meth- 
odological ground of science serves with a most perfect catholicity 
as the ground of any other system that anyone cares to present. 

Failure to accept science has, at least since August Comte’s time, 
often been ascribed to the low logical standards of pre-scientific 
minds. For example, Lévy-Bruhl’s theory of “primitive mentality” 
explains the belief systems studied by anthropologists as a result of 
insensitiveness to the law of non-contradiction. It is no- doubt true 
that in most or all societies there are individuals too feeble intel- 
lectually or too overwrought emotionally to*notice that they have 
contradicted themselves. The general statement, however, that all 
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non-scientists contradict themselves without realizing the logical 
mistake appears now to be an error on the side of the observers. 
There has been a failure to distinguish between the forms and the 
specific contents of the reasoning of non-Europeans. Also, there 
has been failure to take into account the influence on discourse 
of the basically different linguistic structures and cultural premises 
now being studied around the world. 

The most painstaking analysis of a large and representative 
sample of Navaho discourse revealed an almost faultless sensi- 
tiveness to the demands of the rules of syllogistic inference and a 
nearly fanatical insistence upon empirical evidence. Yet the con- 
tent of the Navaho belief system is shot through with notions of 
magic and witchcraft, indiscriminately mingled with reliable em- 
pirical knowledge. In the course of the analysis, however, it 
appeared that the traditional statements of the principles of logic 
may not be adequate for an interculturally valid logic. Navaho, 
like other American Indian languages, is based primarily on verbs, 
with nouns and adjectives occupying a very subordinate place. 
Propositions ascribing general properties to classes of objects—of 
the type, “all men are mortal’—cannot properly be made. Unlike 
the English, the Navaho verb system and the cultural logic co- 
operate to produce a requirement of specification of degree of 
evidence (e.g., eye-witness or hearsay), of the consequences and 
of the surrounding circumstances for any event reported. 

The different ways in which events are understood can be seen 
from the following.* A field-worker among the Navaho thought 
he had caught his informant in a contradiction. On a previous 
occasion the Navaho’s statement had been translated to the effect 
that drinking alcoholic beverages was bad. Now the translation 
had it that it was all right to drink. For the Navaho, there was no 
contradiction: the first time, they were talking of a case in which 
drunkenness originated with theft of money and ended in a fight, 
the second time of a case in which a well-to-do man found himself 
mellowed and friendly when “under the influence.” In Navaho, 
these circumstances are simply a part of stating propositions. 
However, when sentences of the general form, “All A are B,” 
refers to classes of objects and properties attributed to them 
wholesale, the laws of identity and non-contradiction fail to hold. 


“E. M. Albert, “The Classification of Values: A Method and Illustration,” 
American Anthropologist (April 1956), pp. 221-248. 
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These basic logical laws may have to be stated, at least for Navaho, 
with the specifications necessary for an “event-oriented” lan- 
guage. Additional adjustments may have to be made in order to 
provide an intercultural deductive logic that would also be valid 
for the Bantu languages, in which definite and indefinite articles 
are lacking, in which there is no word for “if,” in which there 
are more or less ten classes of nouns and some thirty different 
tenses for verbs. 

When logic is viewed in a-cross-cultural framework, there is the 
additional consideration that even if the laws of inference in their 
present statement are necessarily true, they are not therefore 
necessarily to be found as the actually employed rules of inference 
in all societies. This would be for empirical research to ascertain.® 


IV 


If anthropological data may possibly give a new slant to the 
laws of logic, they may also cause us to retrace a little our steps 
towards assuming unconditional cultural relativity in ethics. Noth- 
ing will be said here about “absolute” or “universal” values. But 
recent empirical research produces a not inconsiderable list of 
what may be called “inter-culturally common values.” As some 
anthropologists have been pointing out for some time now, no- 
where are incest, murder, adultery, theft and falsehood omitted 
from the category of socially unacceptable behavior; and every- 
where, helping others, being generous, caring for one’s family, 
and the Golden Rule are praiseworthy. By definition, of course, 
“murder” and other crimes are wrong. But it is a matter of fact, 
and by no means of mere definition or of prediction from definition, 
that murder, incest and the rest are explicitly prohibited in each 
cultural value system that has been studied. That is, each com- 
munity independently arrives at the same conclusions about the 
rightness or wrongness of certain types of behavior. 

The applications of general terms like incest and murder vary 
from one society to another. Here, cross-cousin marriage is pre- 
ferred; elsewhere it is defined as incestuous. On the other hand, 
nowhere does society permit marriage between parents and their 
offspring. In places where brother-sister marriage was mandatory, 


5T am indebted to Professor Cora DuBois of Harvard University for hav- 
ing pointed this out to me. 
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it was so only for the king and queen. No ordinary Egyptian or 
Hawaiian or Malagasque or Siamese could marry his sister with 
impunity. In some places, for a prince to kill a peasant is not con- 
sidered murder, while in other societies, each man counts as one, 
and inherited privilege does not protect a man from criminal 
charges. In Urundi, in Central Africa, it is taken for granted that 
men will beat their children when the spirit moves them, whereas 
a Navaho is shocked at the sight of a grown man striking a small 
child. Additional instances of such relativism abound. 

It is certain that when we seek out variations in values, we are 
sure to find them. But when we seek out uniformities, these also 
are to be found. 

There is an important methodological issue raised when empirical 
materials on values are examined. At the level of simple descrip- 
tion, it is to be expected that individual facts in any realm of 
inquiry should be diverse. Regularities in the relations among 
them are not immediately visible. This seems to be the case 
whether we are dealing with the starry skies above or the moral 
law within. What we have been looking at in ethics up to now is 
an unassorted collection of individual data. The notion of what 
ethics is like may be very much changed when we take account of 
even ordinary generalizations about the dynamics of actual ethical 
systems. The results of anthropological inquiry to date do not 
approach the precision and completeness of the physical sciences. 
Nevertheless, enough is known to make it possible to generalize 
about ethics in different societies. 

Although the cultural relativity of ethical systems is high when 
they are viewed from without, it is almost certain that within each 
culture, or sub-culture, its own value system is “absolute.” This 
seems to hold even where there is tolerance for pluralism in beliefs. 
In each culture, the most firmly established values seem to be 
those linked to simple but repeated everyday activities, hence, to 
one’s own language, food habits, dress, music, humor, and mode 
of interpersonal relationships. It is already becoming quite clear 
that values attached to religion may, in some cultures, resist 
pressures for change less strongly than those associated with 
family organization. This may be linked to the fact that contact 
with European culture usually involves exposure to determined 
missionary activity, while attempts to modify kinship systems are 
rare. There are indications that types of social organization are 
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systematically related to particular sets of values. For example, 
where social organization is strong and centralized and the demand 
for conformity is high and is effectively enforced, there will 
probably be found also a higher level of attachment to tradition 
as such ; a higher value will be placed on wealth and on work; there 
will be a preference for staying home rather than for traveling; 
and a great disvalue will be placed on physical violence. By con- 
trast, in loosely organized communities where individuals have 
greater freedom to innovate and can with greater impunity 
violate cultural norms, there seems a far lower attachment to 
tradition, a relatively lower evaluation of wealth, a clear preference 
for leisure as relief from work, great interest in traveling, and a 
tendency to accept with little comment the expression of physical 
violence. It may also be the case that the cultural value attached 
to “reasonableness” is directly correlated with the occurrence in 
discourse of phrases or sentences offering evidence and explana- 
tion. Where rationality and empirical evidence are highly valued, 
as by the Navaho, discourse contains a high proportion of propo- 
sitions offering reasons and evidence. By contrast, in a Spanish- 
American community studied, reason is equated with cold-blooded 
Anglo calculation and offering evidence is interpreted as weak- 
mindedness. Authority is the accepted arbiter of knowledge, and 
individual impulse is an accepted “reason” for action. In that com- 
munity, little attention was given to offering reasons or explana- 
tions. 


V 


It is difficult to say what precisely could be done with full 
descriptive knowledge of ethics in the resolution of the familiar 
problems of ethical theory. Anthropology can tell us what different 
cultures value, and which values are common to all cultures, which 
are not. It can explore the relationships between cultural values 
and cultural modes of reasoning, and it can discover what regu- 
larities of relationships there may be between a given set of values 
and such other factors as language, social structure, geographical 
environment, and economic system. Knowledge of this.kind is not 
likely to contribute much to resolving the questions with which 
many contemporary ethical theorists are concerned. It cannot show 
us how to justify a given ethical theory, or how to define “good.” 
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It will not settle the debate over wnether “good” or “right” is the 
basic ethical term, nor will it resolve the issue between “cogni- 
tivists” and “emotivists” as to whether ethical language is sense 
or non-sense. It is not even certain that, once we are in possession 
of a well-documented and ordered description of actual ethical 
systems, such questions will matter very much. 

With increasing attention being given to accurate and full docu- 
mentation of cultural values, cultural logics, cultural world-views— 
i.e., to anthropological philosophy—the situation seems far more 
complex than it appeared to early writers like Westermarck, 
Pareto, Freud, or even to the more recent scholar, John Dewey. 
There seem to be greater and as yet unplumbed depths to logic 
and less ethical relativism than had at first been supposed. Now, 
if the same cultural relativity that is attributed to ethics is extended 
to logic and to science, and if we claim as a logical basis for such 
relativism the undemonstrability of ultimate premises mentioned 
above, it might appear that the whole body of our knowledge, 
along with our morals, has been given over to arbitrariness and 
has become the prey of rhetoric and the object of embarrassed 
psychological justifications. This is not the conclusion, however, 
that need be drawn. 

If, as seems altogether in order, inductive methods are accorded 
their proper place as logical methods, a rational basis for selecting 
and rejecting alternative first principles is at hand. The choice 
would, however, not be dictated by the gone hope of achieving 
absolute certainty. Rather, it would be directed to completeness 
and consistency in the postulate set of a system of ideas. If the 
basis of a philosophical system is to be constructed on an inductive 
model, the use of empirical materials in philosophy seems called 
for. This is not to suggest—as some others have—that philosophy 
ought to become anthropology or psychology or some other science. 
It is to say that in ethics as in the philosophy of science, we may 
profit from precise knowledge of facts about whatever philosophy 
deals with. Such knowledge can be used as a point of departure 
from which philosophical generalizations can be made. Far from 
contaminating the intellectual purity of philosophical inquiry, direct 
concern for appropriate classes of empirical data will be consistent 
with the generally accepted principle of using deductive logic only 
for truly formal reasoning and inductive logic wherever matters 
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of fact are involved. This principle has not always been respected 
in practice by those who claim to be bound by it. 

Philosophical inquiry, then, can approach other subject matters 
as it has philosophy of science, not by changing into science but 
by conscientious consultation of relevant data and concepts. The 
systematization of ethics and the elaboration of logic in the light 
of anthropological data may produce new problems for philosophy, 
but this is not necessarily a disturbing prospect. The serious use 
of relevant empirical information may cause to drop from sight 
some of the familiar problems of philosophy. This need not be 
viewed with more alarm than was the abandoning, without solution, 
of the problem of how many angels can dance on the head of a 
pin. However changes would be brought about by the systematic 
introduction of factual materials into ethical theory, they would 
almost surely be in the wholesome and hopeful direction of ground- 
ing philosophical ethics in the known realities of human experience. 
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URING the last decade of the nineteenth century William 
Dean Howells was constantly giving encouragement to such 
younger writers as Frank Norris, Hamlin Garland, Henry B. 
Fuller, and Stephen Crane. These realists were following the line 
that he himself had established and long defended. He did not, how- 
ever, limit his suggestions and commendations to novelists of this 
serious vein. Another of his young friends was the Indiana-born 
humorist George Ade, whose column in the Chicago Record, 
“Stories of the Streets and of the Town,” was widely circulated 
and whose books—composed of pieces largely copied, revised, or 
rewritten from his column—were beginning to bring him fame and 
a comfortable income. One of these books, Pink Marsh,? Howells 
recommended for Mark Twain’s enjoyment. Twain, a decade after 
the publication of the book, after rereading it with delight, wrote a 
letter* of gratitude to Howells for introducing him long before to 
the lovable main character. 


In October, 1889, Howells stopped over in Chicago and had a 
talk with Ade, during which the Hoosier disclosed a desire to 
taste life in a circus. Howells was enthusiastic. He had hardly left 
town before Ade had joined Ringling’s Circus in Tennessee for 
a period of two or three weeks.* From this experience he produced 
twelve articles under the general heading, “With the Elephant and 
the Clown in Dixie.” The pieces themselves bore such titles as “A 
Smoldering Ambition,” “Finding the Circus,” “Crowds,” “A Jug 
Town,” and “The Main Entrance.” 


*In the Purdue University Library. Published here by permission of the 
Howells heirs; not to be published further without special permission. 

? Chicago and New York, 1897. 

*Photostat in the Purdue University Library. 

*Fred Kelly, George Ade, Warm-hearted Satirist (Indianapolis, 1947), 
p. 141 
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Soon after completing this series, Ade departed for an ex- 
tended European tour. While Ade was abroad, Howells, in New 
York, agreed to edit a set of books by prominent American and 
British writers of fiction for the International Association of 
Newspapers and Authors under contract with a James Clarke, 
who wrote to Howells on June 11, 1900, that he would give each 
contributing author his “personal guaranty.” He named the Bank 
of the Metropolis and the Merchants Trust Company, both in New 
York, as sources of information about his “standing and ability 
to fulfill [his] contract.”® Ten days later, from his summer resi- 
dence in New England, Howells wrote to Ade, now home from 
his travels. 


Annisquam, Mass., 
June 21, 1900. 
My dear Mr. Ade: 

I am glad to find from the New York Herald that you 
are in the country again, for I can now ask of you what I 
wished to ask of you among the very first. Will you look 
over the prospectus which I enclose, and see whether you 
would like to risk a book with the novel enterprise it sets 
forth? I am hoping to engage twenty of the leading 
American and English novelists in it. If I can it will go 
on, and if I cannot it will be dropped. I do not know what 
more I can say in behalf of it, except that the financial 
basis is the Mr. Clarke whose letter I enclose, and who 
has managed with such marvellous success the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and the Century Dictionary. The presi- 
ident of the Century Co. has spoken to me of him in the 
highest terms. 

Mr. Stockton,® “Uncle Remus,’ and others, as well 
as myself have promised books, and I should be glad if 
you could see your way to doing one. You know how 
much I like your work; the only trouble with it is that 
there is not enough of it, and if I could get you to add to 
it by any art of persuasion, I should be doing myself one 
of the greatest pleasures I can think of. But in this mat- 
ter I wish you to decide without any attempt at influence 
on my part. Of course, I must read your MS. before 
accepting it,; [sic] that is one of the few things an editor 
is for; and the copy ought to be in my hands before 


° Letter in the Purdue University Library. 
®Francis Richard (Frank R.) Stockton (1834- 1902). 
TJoel Chandler Harris (1848-1908). 
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January. Are you going to do anything in fiction with 
that Circus experience you were about entering upon 
when I saw you last? 
Yours sincerely, 
W. D. Howells 


It is apparent from this letter that Howells was not a regular 
reader of the Chicago Record, for “With the Elephant and the 
Clown in Dixie” had appeared during the fall and early winter, 
the twelfth and last piece being in the issue of January 10, 1900, 
five months before this letter was written. 

Meanwhile, Ade’s latest collection of stories from the Record 
column, Doc’ Horne,’ was proving very popular. Like Pink 
Marsh, the chapters of this book were actually sketches unified 
in character and locale though not in action. The author, in mak- 
ing the selection, had given the pieces such headings as “The 
First Symptom of Matrimony,” “The Alfalfa European Hotel,” 
“A Lecture on the Cocktail,” and “How He Thwarted the St. 
Louis Robbers.” He now wrote to Howells agreeing to under- 
take a book for the project with Clarke. In a few days he re- 
ceived a reply. 


Annisquam, Mass., 
July 5, 1900. 
My dear Mr. Ade: 

I am very glad that you think you can do a book for 
us, and I am sure it will be a good one. 

If your business or pleasure should bring you to the 
Massachusetts coast in July, and you could give us a 
day of your time, you would have this family at your 
feet for twenty-four hours. Just now we are reading 
Doc Horne [sic] aloud, and are living with that delight- 
ful group in “The Alfalfa.” 

Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howells. 


Please give me your local address. 


All was not well, however. Before the month was over, Howells 
had severed his relationship with the publishing undertaking when 
he had learned that Clarke had once published some of Howells’s 


* Chicago and New York, 1899. 
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own early novels without permission. The Clarke venture finally 
was dropped entirely.® 

During this year the presidency of Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers, was assumed by Colonel George Harvey, who invited 
Howells to join the staff. Howells not only gave his counsel to 
Harvey but also brought back to life the department of “The Easy 
Chair” in Harper’s Monthly, a department that had been dormant 
since the death of George William Curtis in 1892. Howells was 
not new to the firm, for from 1886 to 1892 he had conducted in 
the magazine a highly controversial department, “The Editor’s 
Study.” Now, before he left New England to begin his new duties, 
he wrote again to Ade. 


Annisquam, Sept. 24, 1900 
My dear Mr. Ade: 

I have reason to think that a book by you would be 
warmly welcomed by the Harpers. When you are ready, 
kindly address me in their care. I expect to be closely 
related to them hereafter. 

Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howells 


Ade was pleased at the prospect and wrote suggesting a book 
much like those that were now selling so well, expecting prob- 
ably to revamp a group of sketches from his column in the Record. 
Howells, by this time, had returned from his summer’s holiday 
and was established in the Harper offices. 


Harper 
emblem 
New York, Oct. 17, 1900 
My dear Mr. Ade: 

Of course I should like to see a long story best by you; 
but at least let me look at the short ones before you com- 
mit yourself elsewhere. 

Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howells 


The Harpers did not publish anything of Ade’s, however, until 
1904, when Breaking into Society and True Bills appeared. These 


were collections of his popular “Modern Fables,” most of them 


° Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. by Mildred Howells (New 
York, 1928), II, 131. 
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having seen print first in the Indianapolis Journal, being con- 
cerned with such subjects as “How Gertrude Could Keep It Up 
until Ten O’Clock in the Morning” and “The Thoughtful Wife 
Who Tried to Give Henry a Restful Vacation.” Ade patently did 
not feel inclined to write a long novel of the sort Howells would 
have preferred. 

No book, then, was immediately forthcoming, but Howells was 
not a man to neglect his friends. A little over a year after joining 
Harper’s he had a new proposal for Ade. 


Harper 
emblem 
Franklin Square, 
Dec. 31, 1901 
My dear Mr. Ade: 

Col. Harvey, of this house, who is now editing Harp- 
er’s Weekly, has allowed me the pleasure of asking you 
how you would like to write for that paper what you now 
write for the N. Y. Herald, and if you would like it, on 
what terms you would do it. I am not editorially related 
to the Weekly, but I am concerned sympathetically in its 
quality which you could do more to enrich, as I think, 
than any other in the humorous way. 

I read you morning and night—the first thing, the last 
thing. 

I wish you would write another Doc. Horn [sic]—but 


never mind; write anything. 
Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howells. 


The stories limning the personalities of Doc’ Horne and Pink 
Marsh were more to Howells’s taste than the fables, which, be- 
cause of their brevity, lacked the sustained story line that Howells 
would have liked to see Ade develop. This is not to say that 
Howells did not at all enjoy the fables. A month afterward he 
was still pursuing Ade in the interest of his employer, but with 
mixed feelings about the fables. 


48 West 59th st., 
Feb’y 3, 1902. 

My dear Mr. Ade: 
Only today, Col. Harvey asked me if I had heard from 
you. I think he wants you. If you will count up your 
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gains from those loathed fables which we all like,?° I be- 
lieve he would see what he could do to match them. At 
any rate, wont you name a price? 
Yours sincerely 
W. D. Howells 


The following year Harper's Weekly carried an editorial™ 
praising Ade for his re-creation of the “new, creative, vigorous 
people” of the Midwest. Howells himself this year wrote of Ade’s 
ability to picture typical Americans with honesty.’* Nevertheless, 
despite all the interest in his work, Ade made only one contribu- 
tion to Harper’s Weekly.* 

Meanwhile, Howells was beginning to show disappointment in 
his Hoosier protégé. Not only was he sorry that Ade was not 
producing more books like Doc’ Horne, but he was also doubting 
Ade’s strength as a playwright. He felt that The County Chair- 
man (a current New York hit) was not great, though it might 
have been.** With customary enthusiasm he had given his backing 
and encouragement to a talented American writer, who, in this 
case, was failing him.” 


The fables had been so popular in the newspapers that three volumes of 
them had so far been collected: Fables in Slang (Chicago and New York, 
1900 [i.e., 1899]) ; More Fables (Chicago and New York, 1900) ; and Forty 
Modern Fables (New York, 1901). 

“XXVII (March 14, 1903), 426. 

1 North American Review, CLXXVI (May 1903), 739-743. 

% “Bringing in the Tree,” XLIX (December 16, 1905), 28 ff. 

% Letter to Henry B. Fuller, January 17, 1904, Life in Letters, II, 182. 

* It should be noted that the two men remained cordial. Ade was a willing 
participant in some of the many testimonial dinners and programs at which 
Howells was honored in his last years. 








ARCHITECTURAL ECLECTICISM 
RECONSIDERED* 
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URING the doctrinaire phase of the modern movement in 

architecture it was the fashion to condemn eclecticism as 
at best a sentimental escape, at worst as a mental aberration with 
marked psychopathic characteristics. The dogma was repeated so 
often and so vehemently that finally even the enthusiast began to 
suspect its validity. A clear-headed and sympathetic re-evaluation 
of architecture in the nineteenth century has now become an 
urgent necessity, and a number of recent publications indicate 
that it is beginning to receive it. A careful inquiry, free of the 
bias imposed by the over-simplified theories that have been so 
common in recent years, reveals a number of aesthetically valid 
features in eclecticism that have been long overlooked. 

In the first place, eclecticism during the past century was never, 
in the hands of competent architects, a matter of an absolute imi- 
tation of previous forms. Wherever the forms were applied in 
the light of the new requirements of urban building, they were 
creatively molded to fit the demands of the age. The best design- 
ers and builders accepted the technical inventions that came rap- 
idly and used them with increasing ingenuity and boldness. They 
did not make the mistake of supposing that structural techniques 
constitute the whole art of architecture. Although the experience 
of architecture is always in part derived from the appearance and 
function of its structural members, its total effect is the product 
of a far richer and more complex association of elements. The 
best architects of the nineteenth century would have regarded as 
absurd such reductionist simplicities as the notion that architec- 
ture is only space or that it is only structure. 

The question whether the building art of the past century ex- 


*This essay is based on the final chapter of the author’s first volume of a 
history, now in preparation, of American building techniques. 
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pressed the spirit of the age is not a matter of deciding what form 
the art ought to have taken but rather of discovering why it took 
the form that it did. A reconsideration of the main cultural de- 
velopments of the time must precede any attempt to answer the 
question, and we would do well to remind ourselves once more 
of what they were. 

The intellectual life of the century was to a great extent domi- 
nated by scientific and technological interests. The professionaliza- 
tion of science, the systematic training of scientists in the uni- 
versities, the multiplication and improvement of instruments, the 
symbiotic relation between science and technology, and the grow- 
ing understanding of the method of scientific investigation and 
theorizing—these and the social factors on which they rested 
made possible an accumulation of exact knowledge probably equal 
to the total product of all previous centuries of rational inquiry. 
This achievement alone had the profoundest impact on the mind 
of the nineteenth century, manifested not only in the empirical 
and positivistic systems of philosophy that characterized the time, 
but more strikingly in social and political theory, history, scholar- 
ship, and religion. The tendency of the time was to look upon sci- 
ence in a Baconian light, as though it were a matter of accumulat- 
ing empirical knowledge and organizing it into a body of general 
inductive laws. Actually it had become a complex, organic associa- 
tion of systematic discovery and creative theory the end of which 
is a structure of ideas symbolically representing the inner rela- 
tions of natural processes. The most convincing example of this 
characteristic may be found in the most exact of sciences: in 
Clerk-Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, the 
classic of its century in mathematical physics. Even the great ex- 
perimenters—men like Faraday, Mendel, and Helmholz—could 
have carried on their investigations only because a body of sci- 
entific and philosophic theory existed to give direction and mean- 
ing to their researches. 

The area of intellectual culture in the nineteenth century that 
most nearly approached science in its scope and influence was his- 
toriography. It might be said, indeed, that the century was the 
first one to grasp in all its dimensions the full meaning of the 
historical point of view and to devote to historical investigations 
the rational energy that it brought to bear on science. The spec- 
trum ranged from the positivism of Taine and Marx to the imag- 
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inative recreation of the ancient mind that one finds in Fustel de 
Coulanges. The beginnings of this interest in the recovery of the 
past may be traced to the Italian Renaissance, when an idolatry 
of classical antiquity first evoked the consciousness of a previous 
age, which was to be studied, cherished, and if possible perpet- 
uated. From that time on the interest in history widened and deep- 
ened until, by the end of the nineteenth century, historical spec- 
ulation ideally embraced the whole domain of human experience 
and activity. The growth of a critical science of history, together 
with the rise of the German idea of Kulturgeschichte, strongly 
suggests that the historian was seeking to emulate the scientist in 
method and in the universality of the scientific field. 

The creative exuberance revealed by the nineteenth century in 
science, technology, and history was paralleled in the arts. There 
was often a strong mutual influence among the four areas, but 
what is most significant was the vigorous development of arts 
whose content and modes of expression were remote from the 
world of science and often alien to it. The Romantic Movement, 
which in poetry had virtually exhausted itself by 1840, flourished 
with undiminished strength in music. If the instrumental art may 
be said to have declined after the mid-century, the operatic form 
reached extraordinary heights of power and richness and sus- 
tained them until the end of the age. Literature throughout the 
period reached out into so many areas of experience and feeling 
and developed so many techniques by means of which they could 
be presented that one sees in it a whole new world of discovery 
outside the domain of empiricism and the theories of science. The 
dramas of Ibsen might be taken as a focus of the major currents 
of his day: on one level he was the rational critic of society, im- 
bued with the new spirit of inquiry; on another he was the 
creator of a bourgeois tragedy, a poet who gave new form and 
meaning to the ancient art. 

The history of structural techniques in the nineteenth century 
corresponded with the progress of theoretical and applied science. 
The serious concern with the potentially monumental character of 
engineering works was a reflection of the extent to which the 
imagination was absorbed by such achievements. It is in the de- 
sign of buildings beyond utility and function, however, that the 
structural art responded most fully to the numerous and often 
contradictory currents of the century. An age so prolific and 
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gifted in the arts of music and literature could never have been 
satisfied with functionalism and empiricism as the basis of ade- 
quate design. Faced with the need to express feeling as well as 
reason, unconscious response as well as conscious reflection, deeply 
imbued with the romantic idea of the picturesque and all its moral 
and literary associations, the architect of the nineteenth century 
turned to history, as his age repeatedly taught him to do. History 
to him was the vital fourth dimension in the continuum of man’s 
existence. He used it not as an escape into the past but as a source 
of forms that could be creatively molded to give voice to the life 
of his time. The architecture that he left might seem on the sur- 
face to be an ever-shifting body of transient details, like automo- 
bile design or women’s fashions. Actually it had its own unity 
and its own inner development. The foremost architects, working 
on the basis of past styles, quick to seize the new structural tech- 
niques available to them, repeatedly produced architectural works 
comparable to representative works in the other arts. If eclecticism 
ultimately failed, it did so in part because of the failure to achieve 
a stable system of values that could retain the inheritance of the 
past without doing violence to the achievements of the present. 
Details drawn from the previous architectural styles constituted 
the surface dress of nineteenth-century buildings. Beneath this, 
however, there were technical and formal elements that defined the 
true character of the building art and reflected the inner spirit of 
the time. Perhaps the single most striking feature was the devel- 
opment of building technology itself, which was a more decisive 
factor in the nineteenth century than it had ever been before. The 
extraordinary proliferation of technical inventions fell into sev- 
eral broad currents, chiefly the growth of iron and steel framing 
and the use of concrete for internal frames, ribs, and shells, as 
well as for bearing elements of compressive mass. Structural tech- 
nology progressed steadily from its traditional empiricism (often 
crudely vernacular, as in the early design of wooden trusses) to 
a mature science, a stage which it reached in the last quarter of 
the century by exploiting the basic tools of physical science—pre- 
cise mathematical formulation of laws, correlation of theory with 
empirical investigations, and experimental verification of deduc- 
tions from theory. By 1880 the builder had at his command meth- 
ods of truss and skeletal framing more flexible and diversified 
than anything that his predecessors had imagined. Reinforced con- 
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crete gave him the means of constructing domes, vaults, and ribs 
that transformed building at last into a continuous plastic form 
that had no parallel in the previous history of the art. Such 
powerful tools could lead to outrageous abuse, and they did; on 
the other hand, controlled by taste and exploited by imagination, 
they could provide the basis for a civic order that clearly ex- 
pressed the currents of thought and feeling that characterized the 
time. 

The creative eclecticism of the past century took full advantage 
of these structural possibilities. The succession of revivals— 
Greek, Gothic, Romanesque, Renaissance—provided details for 
doors, windows, moldings, and decorative elements, but beneath 
them the new techniques made possible an unparalleled expan- 
sion of the vocabulary of major building elements. Wings, roofs, 
vaults, buttresses and columns, arcades, wall openings, flat and 
curving walls, projecting bays, stairways, and towers (the last con- 
stituted a major passion of nineteenth-century architects) multi- 
plied in number and diversity beyond anything that historical 
sources could have provided. The oriel or projecting bay of late 
Gothic architecture, for example, was a simple construction, but 
the nineteenth-century architect gave it a dozen new shapes and 
carried it up through a multi-storied office block or hotel. Wide- 
span vaults were a commonplace of Roman building and its nu- 
merous derivatives, but to expand one into a theatre seating 4,000 
people and to surround it with a vast hive of offices and hotel 
rooms required an architectural and engineering imagination of 
a high order. As significant as the new forms that were developed 
out of traditional elements was the freedom with which they were 
associated. On the basis of formal concepts first explored in the 
eighteenth century, the architects of the nineteenth freed the 
building art once and for all from its dependence on the standards 
of symmetry and gradation that underlay classical and Baroque 
forms. The influence of vernacular building reinforced the uneven 
but growing tendency to emphasize simple masses and surface 
texture rather than ornamental detail. 

The majority of nineteenth-century buildings, other than purely 
utilitarian structures, were dominated by the romantic idea of the 
picturesque. Within the liberal confines of the picturesque, the 
great diversity of architectural forms exhibits certain basic char- 
acteristics that appear in varying emphasis throughout the cen- 
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tury. Historians who have looked beneath the surface dress of 
borrowed details have generally reduced these characteristics to 
five—variety, movement, irregularity, intricacy, and textural 
roughness, These qualities reveal themselves in a double context, 
historical and contemporary. In terms of the past they stand in 
opposition to the classical and Baroque legacy of concatenation, 
gradation, and regularity, and hence represent a deliberate inten- 
tion to break out of the older program. Beside the vernacular and 
engineering works of their own century, these qualities reveal 
a tension that expresses the underlying conflict between the 
worlds of science and technology on one hand and of art and the 
non-rational aspects of life on the other. The metropolitan rail- 
road terminal, which formed a microcosm of the whole structural 
art, expressed this division within the confines of a single build- 
ing-complex. The arched trusses of the iron-and-glass shed stood 
at one pole, opposing the exuberant monumentality of quasi-Ren- 
aissance or Gothic masonry in the station building: Yet the very 
existence of such tension meant that eventually the tangential 
forces and the restless exploration of formal possibilities would 
have to be composed into a less-exhausting harmony. If there was 
an overall evolution in nineteenth-century architecture, it might 
be described as a movement from the first essays into the romantic 
picturesque, through the elaborations and redundancies of the 
Gothic and Romanesque revivals, to the sobriety of the final clas- 
sical revival, which in the United States was dominated by the 
architectural firm of McKim, Mead, and White, At the same time, 
around 1880, new movements appeared which in a decade were to 
lead to an architecture whose forms were radically emancipated 
from those of the past. In Europe it was Art Nouveau, in Amer- 
ica the Chicago school under the leadership of Jenney, Root, and 
Sullivan. 





The emergence of a new civic architecture in Chicago had a 
long preparation behind it, chiefly in the technical innovations of 
nineteenth-century building. The structural technology of the age 
often presented the architect with difficult problems of formal 
expression, but soon or late he felt compelled to meet them on 
their own terms, so to speak. It sometimes seemed safer to dis- 
guise the new inventions than to explore their aesthetic possi- 
bilities. Attempts to find solutions to these problems, rather than 
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to evade them, generally followed one of three avenues of ap- 
proach. 

The simplest might be called an untrammelled structuralism, 
in which works of sheer empirical form, like bridges and train- 
sheds, were treated so that their size and buoyancy would carry 
the maximum visual impact. Engineers like John Roebling and 
Joseph Wilson knew that certain structural elements are inher- 
ently pleasing or stimulating by virtue of the strong empathic 
response they immediately evoke. The dynamic curve of the sus- 
pension cable, the poise of the steel arch rib, the huge vault of 
the train-shed on its thin trusses—these are naturally exciting 
forms that are best left to themselves. The primary elements of 
a great building art may lie in such works, but the pure expres- 
sion of structure has obvious limitations for a mature architecture. 

A second approach was to adapt the new techniques to the 
older stylistic forms without sacrificing their own visual integrity. 
The foremost example of such adaptation was the interior design 
of the steel-framed buildings at the Chicago World’s Fair (1893), 
in which immense vaults and domes of glass were carried on 
highly refined systems of hinged-arch framing. They represented 
the culmination of the long tradition of glass-and-iron vaulting 
that so delighted the nineteenth-century designer and often called 
forth his best talents. In work of this kind the structural elements 
are made subservient to formal considerations, which in turn can 
come into existence only because the structural means are avail- 
able to make them possible. It is true, of course, that the overrid- 
ing determinant at the World’s Fair was the classicism that served 
as its theme, but the interior vaulting of the larger buildings went 
well beyond the frontiers of the original forms. 

The final approach was the self-conscious attempt to create a 
mature civic architecture out of the technical means and the utili- 
tarian demands of the age. In the United States this was confined 
to the Chicago school, although there were many antecedents for 
its achievements in the iron construction of the earlier part of the 
century. The strictly functionalist program of architects like Hola- 
bird and Roche had serious limitations, but within them they 
went about as far as it is possible to go in creating an architecture 
of some power and dignity. The work of Sullivan and his follow- 
ers represents a more thorough attempt to reach the expressive- 
ness of traditional architectural forms. The questionable symbolic 
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intent of Sullivan’s ornament and his frequent poor handling of 
it in relation to the major elements of the design seriously under- 
mined the validity of even his best work. Yet his intention and the 
means of its realization are clear: what he was trying to express 
was not the structure but some kind of complex psychological 
reaction to the new structural triumphs. The dominant quality 
that emerged in his large buildings was either a relentless asser- 
tion of height or a radical openness of wall construction. In the 
last analysis, Sullivan probably came closer than any other Amer- 
ican architect of the century to creating that synthesis of thought 
and feeling which it is the business of art to produce. If on 
purely formal grounds his work is inferior to that of McKim, 
Mead, and White, he was making an effort potentially more semi- 
nal for the future development of architecture than that which 
lay behind their brilliant but derivative art. 

By interpreting Sullivan’s functionalist doctrine literally and 
not recognizing his synthesis of thought and feeling, and by 
carrying the cult of simplicity to its logical ultimate, the archi- 
tects of the twentieth century are now in danger of turning civic 
architecture into a sterile geometry. By casting out everything ex- 
cept structure and its skin-like envelope, without any viable con- 
cept of a human or cosmic order for which architecture might 
provide an image, they have reduced building to the celebration of 
pure technique, in which art, having no role to play, disappears. 
It is questionable whether this kind of chastity provides a basis 
for criticizing even the bad taste of any previous age, much less 
the creative eclecticism of the nineteenth century. 
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OMEWHERE in New Atlantis amid the caves, towers, lakes, 
S wells, chambers, baths, orchards, enclosures, breweries, dis- 
pensatories, and furnaces—somewhere, somehow, in the midst of 
all this Baconian plenty, lives man. Religious, moral, compas- 
sionate, and content, man owes his place in this best of all im- 
possible worlds to the aims and means of the inductive method. 
As Bacon had promised, his life is endowed with discoveries and 
powers, and his estate is relieved by many singular commodities. 
Having for centuries scrupulously pursued the furthest end of 
knowledge, he seems now to be able justifiably to claim to have 
given a true account of the gift of reason to human benefit and use.’ 

But the rosy appearance is deceptive: Bacon was hardly the 
shining glorifier of humanism that Geoffrey Bullough,? for one, 
has made him out to be. Indeed, despite the enthusiasm of almost 
every editor of the New Atlantis (including Robert Ellis and A. B. 
Gough) and of many a commentator from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present day (from Cowley and Sprat to H. Minkowski 
and G. S. Gordon),* the human condition in Bensalem is after all 
neither so enviable nor so inevitable as at first it seems. Certainly 
it is by no means the logical product of his philosophy that Bacon 
thought it to be. In fact, given the ideas, goals, and methods on 
which the human condition is ostensibly based,* it could easily 
have turned out far otherwise—it could, for instance, have turned 


*The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Robert Leslie Ellis, James Spedding, 
and Douglas Denon Heath (London, 1869), VIII, 113; VI, 134, 73, 49, 446. 
(Unless otherwise indicated all references in the text and notes are to this 
work.) 

* Geoffrey Bullough, “Bacon and the Defence of Learning,” in Seventeenth- 
Century Studies Presenied to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1948), p. 1. 

* Helmut Minkowski, Die Neue Atlantis des Francis Bacon (Jena, 1936) ; 
and George Stuart Gordon, “Bacon and the Revival of English Humanism,” 
in his The Lives of Authors (London, 1950). 

*See, for example, Spedding’s Preface to the New Atlantis, V, 351; and 
David Gwilym James, The Dream of Learning (Oxford, 1951), p. 19. 
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out as it is today. For the modern age of anxiety, rather than 
New Atlantis, is in many ways the logical result of the Great 
Instauration: the growth of many of the modern ills can be traced 
back, however deviously, to this system or at least to the move- 
ment of which it is a significant part. To be sure, many advantages 
also have been developed, directly or indirectly, through this 
system. However, what was needed, in Bacon’s day as in ours, 
was not only some kind of organized attack upon nature but also 
an accompanying cultivation of the entire person, a thorough, 
energetic, and systematic development of the potentialities of the 
human as an essentially social and moral being. It is this need, says 
Dewey, which constitutes the specific problem of philosophical 
reconstruction at the present time® (although one does not have 
to subscribe to his solution, or at least the application of his solu- 
tion by his followers). That this reconstruction has been so long 
delayed may be charged in part at least to certain limitations and 
dangers implicit in Bacon’s method. 


I 


The striking piety of the people of New Atlantis is undoubtedly 
Bacon’s means of trying to satisfy the zeal and jealousy of divines, 
critics whom Bacon sought all his life to convince of the worth 
and innocence of his organon. His first and repeated adviso on 
the problem of the relationship between religion and natural phi- 
losophy was that the two fields should be separated for their 
mutual good: “The prejudice hath been infinite that both divine 
and human knowledge hath received by the intermingling and 
tempering of the one with the other.” But physical investigation 
was nevertheless to remain limited by religion. Not that this 
caution was absolutely necessary, for it is an “assured truth” that 
the study of nature leads inescapably to a knowledge of God’s 
bounty and glory. Thus it becomes impossible for any man to 
“search too far or be too well studied in the book of God’s word 
or in the book of God’s works; divinity or philosophy.” In fact, 
nature is almost as effective as the Scriptures in opening the 
Christian path to a lost sheep: “Natural philosophy is, next to 
the divine word, the most certain remedy of superstition, and the 


5John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (Boston, 1948), p. 42. See 
also Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man (New York, 1944), p. 244. 
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most wholesome food of faith.” Finally, examination of second 
causes (nature) is actually worship of God—and with His au- 
thorization: “For he did not err who said, ‘Ye err in that ye 
know not the Scriptures and the power of God,’ thus coupling 
and blending in an indissoluble bond information concerning his 
will and meditation concerning his power.” 

All this is dramatically illustrated in New Atlantis. Here is liv- 
ing demonstration that, even if philosophy were not the faithful 
handmaid she is, Christianity would still remain supreme “over 
the sense . . . and the investigation of truth in nature.” Thus sci- 
ence is sanctioned by both its innocence and effectiveness, and is 
shown to be “an excellent defense against both extremes of re- 
ligion, superstition and infidelity.” As Bensalem clearly illustrates, 
not only is the faith strong enough to stand up against man’s puny 
questions, but it has nothing to fear and everything to gain from 
the inductive method. Was it not to a Father of Salomon’s House 
only that the Scriptures could be entrusted? 

The charity, humility, and virtue of the islanders also seem to 
follow from Bacon’s counsels. These people are reverent and 
humane, and the Father of Salomon’s House, like the speaker in 
Redargutio philosophiarum, has “an aspect as if he pitied men,” 
because in Bacon’s system the attainment of the power of knowl- 
edge without pity and philanthropia is unthinkable. Just as he 
insists in his essay “Of Truth” that the contemplation of truth 
must “always . . . be with pity,” so he often held that the fruits 
of natural philosophy are to be devoted to the good of mankind 
with true benevolence and affection. Like Paul, he ‘“‘notably dis- 
avowed both power and knowledge such as is not dedicated to 
goodness or love.”® Fortunately for mankind and science, however, 
the study of nature not only requires humility and virtue on the 
part of the investigator but also helps instil these attributes in 
him. Constant work among things not only leads to religion but 
is itself practice in humility, because thereby all wits are levelled 
and man must learn to obey nature in order to command her. Thus 
physical truth and human good are almost identical, since the sci- 
entist “doth ever intermix the correction and amendment of his 
mind with the use and employment thereof. . . . Certain it is that 


®VI, 34. See also VI, 137, where the angels of love are given first place 
and the angels of light second place in the celestial hierarchy. 
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veritas and bonitas differ but as the seal and the print; for truth 
prints goodness. . . .” Moreover, the discovery and contemplation 
of the laws of second causes are God-like. Also God-like is the 
true end of the scientist’s efforts, the use or application of the 
laws of nature for the benefit of mankind. In fact, only in this 
way, through “goodness put in motion or applied,” may man hope 
or dare to emulate God. 


None of this becomes particularly explicit in the New Atlantis, 
although it is all everywhere implied. Certainly the Bensalemites 
have not been corrupted by the methods and attainments of 
Salomon’s House; the contrary would seem to be true. Even the 
Jews, those favorite children of scorn in Renaissance England, are 
in this kingdom “of a far differing disposition from the Jews in 
other parts’—the implication being that such is the beneficent 
effect of “the knowledge of Causes, and the secret motions of 
things.” The other citizens seem also to have been moulded by 
this benign influence, for even though their fine character is mostly 
traceable to their faith (which of course is itself directly con- 
nected to the experimental philosophy), they appear to have been 
virtuous before they received the revelation of God’s word. Thus 
man adds a cubit here and there to his spiritual and moral stature 
as a necessary concomitant to the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire. 


IT 


But we must not stay too long in the light of this vision; let 
us now pass on to the darker reality behind. 

The first objection to Bacon’s position is that there is nothing 
inexorable about that part of his logic, eloquent as it is, which 
seems to establish a rapprochement between religion and science 
after he has decreed their divorce. There is nothing in the New 
Atlantis or in any other of his writings to substantiate the idea 
that the study of nature is a kind of faith or at least an inescapable 
sacred duty. From the religious point of view, the suggestion that 
science provides “that knowledge or rudiment of knowledge con- 
cerning God, which may be obtained by the contemplation of his 
creatures” is surely suspect. This, to invert Bacon’s phrase, is 
seeking the living among the dead and raising the profane in- 
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vestigator and his functions to a sacrilegious height. And in fact 
Bacon is indictable on both charges. 

In the first place, although his purpose required, as Basil Willey 
has shown, that nature should be established as divine instead of 
Satanic,” those who know beyond question that nature has been 
and remains corrupted by the Fall would not be sympathetic to the 
requirement, nor, consequently, to the invitation to return to our 
original innocence through scientific research. There is danger as 
well as impiety in such ideas, for they involve the strong possi- 
bility that religion will be, if not destroyed, put on a physical 
basis and its commandments, Bacon’s own warnings notwith- 
standing, drawn from the laws of nature. In the second place, 
and for much the same reasons, it is impossible to accept Bacon’s 
innumerable suggestions that science is a sacred activity, that 
entrance into the kingdom of nature is “not much other than the 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven, whereinto none may enter 
except as a little child,” that inventors are god-like, and that 
scientists are a kind of elect or priesthood—much like the magnif- 
icent Father in Bensalem who, as he made his way through the 
populace, “held up his bare hand ... , as blessing the people.” 
This need and desire, incidentally, to display a divine imprimatur 
on his views are strikingly exposed by Bacon’s indulgence in an 
anachronism in the New Atlantis. The College of Six Days Work 
or Salomon’s House seems to have been so named some three 
hundred years before the Scriptures from which these names are 
drawn were revealed to the community. The discrepancy is a 
small one, but the motivation behind it is significant. And of 
course it does not excuse or vindicate its author in any way. 
Illogical or not, the assurance of salvation through a science under- 
written by an elite of sanctified Baconians falls rather short of 
a valid ideal. 

But it is the natural separation of the two domains—despite 
Bacon’s remarks to the contrary—which engenders the greatest 
mischief. For such a divorce tends, by weakening the authority of 
religion, not only to distract attention from what the pious con- 
sider man’s main concern on earth, salvation, but also, by re- 
moving religion from reality, to release the world from all spiritual 


7 Basil Willey, The Seventeenth-Century Background (London, 1934), 
j7-39. 
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guides and checks. When religion is relegated at best to the 
“talkative arts,” to words as opposed to the matter of the world, 
its impotency must follow soon after. As Douglas Bush put it, by 
excluding faith from science Bacon “virtually denied the validity 
of a religious view of the world. If religion was outside the sphere 
of knowledge, it was outside the sphere of reality. . . . To 
machinery and material progress he sacrificed, in a large and 
noble way, to be sure, that scale of spiritual and ethical values 
which the best minds of antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the 
Renaissance had striven to make prevail.’’* 


There can be no doubt that Bacon made the separation of the 
two realms in the interests of philosophy and not of faith. In 
fact, the whole emphasis of his life and works insists on the in- 
compatibility of the two spheres of knowledge and the essential 
superiority of nature to revelation. One of his characteristic objec- 
tions, delivered under the guise of saving religion, underlines this 
incompatibility and assumption of superiority: some moderns, he 
complains, have frivolously and impiously attempted to found a 
system of natural philosophy on the Scriptures. The inhibition 
and repression of this offence, he says, are essential “because from 
this unwholesome mixture of things human and divine there arise 
not only a fantastic philosophy but also an heretical religion. Very 
meet it is therefore that we be sober-minded, and give to faith 
that only which is faith’s’—and so, we must add, be free to render 
unto Caesar that which is now completely Caesar’s. And “that 
only which is faith’s” releases a great deal unto Caesar. 

That the citizens of New Atlantis have not suffered the less 
attractive consequences of Bacon’s split can best be accounted for 
simply by the fact that their fortune is Bacon’s hostage. But the 
religion of the Fathers of Salomon’s House reveals nevertheless 
that the retreat of a personal god of love from the world is already 
under way. Their prayers, if nothing else, disclose that God is to 
them little more than an overseer of nature, a not-altogether deaf 
functionary concerned mainly with directing their investigations 
and assuring their usefulness. Aside from paying homage to God 
constantly through their natural research, the fathers get together 
daily for “certain hymns and services . . . of laud and thanks to 


5’ Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century 
(Oxford, 1945), p. 268. 
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God for his marvelous works: . . . imploring his aid and blessing. 
...” Earlier, the Father to whom Bartholomew gave the Scrip- 
tures petitioned God for their release in this manner: “Thou hast 
vouchsafed of thy grace to those of our order, to know thy works 
of creation, and the secrets of them; and to discern . . . between 
divine miracles, works of nature, works of art, and impostures 
and illusions of all sorts. I do here acknowledge and testify before 
this people, that the thing which we now see before our eyes is 
thy Finger and a true Miracle; . . . we most humbly beseech 
thee to prosper this great sign, and to give us the interpretation 
and use of it in mercy.” God is here well on His way to being 
a kind of supernatural guarantor of all the progress made in the 
kingdom of man, apparently answerable only to the clear-seeing 
philosopher. His major characteristics would now appear to be 
efficiency and liberality, and His major function the revelation, 
almost will-He nill-He, of the laws governing His works to His 
grateful, inquisitive, puissant ministers. It was only a matter of 
time before, having yielded up to them the secrets of His universe, 
He was, as Fontenelle suggested to the Duchess, to withdraw 
altogether, leaving behind Him nothing for mankind but the 
ambiguous grin of His creation. 


From a more secular point of view, Bacon’s solution to the 
problem of religion in Bensalem may appear questionable for 
other reasons. The non-religious critic could also, of course, argue 
that nothing in Bacon’s works necessitates the piety of the New 
Atlantans, but his major objection would be that Bacon did not 
reject religion sufficiently and consequently compromised his aim 
of universal knowledge: the wonder of Bensalem is that the 
Fathers there managed to accomplish as much as they did. By 
not freeing science completely from the authority and tendentious- 
ness of religion, the argument goes, Bacon helped distort and 
impede his ideal for centuries. Clearly he was too often too 
anxious to protect himself, or at least his beloved method, even 
though such protection was in the end to count seriously against 
it. For Bacon to maintain, from whatever compulsion, that nature 
is good, even divine, like some sacred virgin waiting invitingly 
to be possessed, is to falsify the facts. To hold that nature is any- 
thing but neutral is to place an unnecessary and disturbing burden 
on the investigator. For this way leads to obscurantism, to the very 
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kind of ne plus ultra Bacon himself resented, in matters most 
intimately concerning man. To be sure, Bacon was also attracted 
to the rational investigation of spiritual problems as part of things 
as they are, and he advocated such an investigation as strongly 
as he dared. Even though sacred theology or divinity, he said, “is 
grounded only upon the word and oracle of God, and not upon the 
light of nature... , there hath not been . . . sufficiently enquired 
and handled the true limits and use of reason in spiritual things, as 
a kind of divine dialectic.” But he did not dare enough, and his 
final pronouncement on this problem cut off sharply all dis- 
cussion on fundamental aspects of the soul and of the divine being. 
“So then the doctrine of religion, as well moral as mystical, is not 
to be attained but by inspiration and revelation from God.” Thus 
was Bacon too much a child of the Renaissance to accept the 
secular view, and too much the father of modern times to refuse it. 


III 


Just as Bacon split the domain of faith, so he divided the study 
of ethics into the forbidden and the allowed and then turned over 
the whole area to the forbidden. On the one hand, he repeated 
again and again that ethics was deficient and that a “Georgics of 
the mind,” based on the inductive method, was an undertaking de- 
voutly to be recommended. The old philosophers, he complained, 
have achieved little in this field; if they “had cast their eyes abroad 
upon nature, . . . they would have saved and abridged much of 
their long and wandering discourses of pleasure, virtue, duty, and 
religion.” But, on the other hand, the promising idea that we 
should examine our nature as it really is and derive a system of 
ethics from “what men do, and not what they ought to do,” Bacon 
undermined completely by giving in to current views and pres- 
sures and finally placing moral philosophy under divinity and 
therefore out of reach. Thus, arriving at the point of fixing of 
good and obliterating of evil in the individual—surely the core, 
as he himself has implied, of any study of man’s conduct—he 
stops short and says: “But this part seemeth sacred and religious, 
and justly; for all good Moral Philosophy . . . is but an handmaid 
to religion.” ; 


Thus the people of Bensalem are not absolutely fated or forced 
by the Baconian method to be charitable, humble, and virtuous. 
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They are not good because they are vitally aware of the problems 
of good and evil, or because they have learned sound moral les- 
sons from nature: they are good because they are religious, and 
because Bacon has fashioned them that way. They have not studied 
mankind according to their master’s method—even if they had they 
would have been no wiser or better. For Bacon’s application of 
his method to human virtue dwindles disappointingly away into 
a handful of precepts differing from a myriad of other precepts 
only in Bacon’s mastery over phrasing. To be good and virtuous, 
he says, all that is needed “is the electing and propounding unto 
a man’s self good and virtuous ends of his life, such as may 
be in a reasonable sort within his compass to attain.... And... it 
will follow that he shall mould himself into all virtue at once. 
And this is indeed like the work of nature.” On this basis, the 
inhabitants of New Atlantis can justifiably echo Bacon’s own 
complaint against his predecessors in the field: they both have 
“made good and fair exemplars and copies . . . of Good, Virtue, 
Duty, Felicity; . . . but how to attain these excellent marks, and 
how to frame and subdue the will of man to become true and 
conformable to these pursuits, they pass over altogether or 
slightly and unprofitably.” Thus Bacon’s needs once again blinded 
him to the logical implications of his position. He was forced to 
make the islanders compassionate and virtuous simply in order 
to show that the Great Instauration held no perils for established 
morality ; and he would like us to believe that they have attained 
their goodness by creeping up the chain of nature to the foot of 
Jupiter’s chair with the help of experiments and axioms. The sad 
fact is that they have little basis for their humanity besides their 
creator’s will and good wishes. 

For although Bacon regularly preached the three virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity, to him the greatest of these was hope. 
He believed with a constant intensity in the ideal of natural prog- 
ress and in the beneficent effect of such progress to the end even 
of restoring to man some of the glory that was his before the Fall. 
The assurance, or the thesis, runs throughout his works that “the 
glory of inventions is that they raise human nature, without hurt- 
ing anyone.” To him the true end of the knowledge gained from 
the interpretation of nature “is a restitution and reinvesting (in 
great part) of man to the sovereignty and power which he had in 
his first state of creation. .. . It is a discovery of all operations 
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and possibilities of operations from immortality (if it were pos- 
sible) to the meanest mechanical practice.” The realization of this 
vision of restitution of man’s original powers, his New Atlantis, 
consequently becomes a kind of paradise regained, a new Eden 
filled with prelapsarian Adams enjoying the kingdom of Christ 
without the renunciation of the world. Truly here is demon- 
strated that those who have humbled themselves have been 
exalted. 

But Bacon was clearly fooling himself or his readers. He 
surely was aware that what he called “the sorrows of mankind and 
the pilgrimage of this life wherein we wear out days few and 
evil” are not remedied by inventions, or at least not by inventions 
alone. He also was surely aware that there was at least a psycho- 
logical reason in the old myth of the Fall and therefore that to 
restore dominion without absolutely insuring innocence was a 
very dangerous proceeding indeed. For this is where his hope 
took him: to a universe of benefits and discoveries wrested from 
external nature without a parallel guarantee of spiritual and 
moral safeguards and advancement. His first reaction to the sug- 
gestion that his method involved grave perils to man was one of 
impatient question-begging: “If the debasement of arts and sci- 
ences to purposes of wickedness, luxury, and the like, be made a 
ground of objection, let no one be moved thereby. For the same 
may be said of all earthly goods; to wit, courage, strength, beauty, 
wealth, light itself, and the rest.” True, he was not completely 
blinded by his own zealous meliorism, for as we have seen he fre- 
quently insisted that “knowledge is of the number of those things 
which are to be accepted of with caution” and to be limited by 
charity and religion. But his counsel (which never amounted to 
much more than eloquent exhortation) quickly paled in the light 
of his optimism. Confronted with the danger of inhuman exploi- 
tation of the power of knowledge, his hopefulness triumphed to 
give expression to an incredibly naive belief: “Only let the human 
race recover that right over nature which belongs to it by divine 
bequest, and let power be given it; the exercise thereof will be 
governed by sound reason and true religion.” It is difficult not to 
question Bacon’s sincerity or at least his common sense here. 

Since this hope is clearly the basis of New Atlantis, the work 
obviously embodies (perhaps not entirely consciously) an impos- 
sible ideal because, as Bacon well knew, men are rarely improved 
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by the acquisition of power. It is true that the Fathers of his 
utopia maintain complete control over their inventions and that 
they apparently have the power, superior to that of the state in 
which they operate, to withhold whatever findings they consider 
wrong to reveal: “We have consultations, which of the inventions 
and experiences which we have discovered shall be published, and 
which not: and take all an oath of secrecy, for the concealing of 
those which we think fit to keep secret: though some of those we 
do reveal sometimes to the state, and some not.” But how is this 
benevolent dictatorship of the scientist maintained? By what 
standards are works judged “fit to keep secret” or not? What 
guarantees do the state and its citizens have, first, that those in- 
ventions which are published will not be abused, and, second, that 
the scientists themselves are completely trustworthy, both in their 
intentions and decisions? And just how is an uncharitable investi- 
gator of physical science to be avoided or, if not avoided, dis- 
qualified? R. P. Adams is undoubtedly right in saying that in 
this work “we find no... profound awareness of man’s capacity 
for good or evil . . . , but rather an expression of almost un- 
bounded faith in human rationality, human goodness, and in the 
beneficence of scientific power over nature.’® Yet history, Scrip- 
tures (the very same Scriptures followed so faithfully in Ben- 
salem), the literature of both ancients and moderns, all his train- 
ing, education, and experience must have indicated to Bacon that 
such faith was baseless and dangerous on all three counts. Not 
that he needed to be told. Even if his life did not reflect such 
knowledge, surely those disingenuous observations of what life is 
really like, his essays, reveal that he understood very clearly in- 
deed that “by indignities men come to dignities.” As a result, 
with the advent of power and wealth in New Atlantis, he erred 
unforgivably in not providing against the human weakness that 
La Rochefoucauld was later to formulate into a maxim, namely, 
that we need greater virtues to endure good than evil fortune. His 
offense is in fact increased by the possibility that he himself pro- 
vided La Rochefoucauld with the basis for the maxim in his own 
fine observation that “Prosperity does best discover vice, but ad- 
versity does best discover virtue.” 

*Robert P. Adams, “The Social Responsibilities of Science in Utopia, 
New Atlantis and After,” JHI, X, 3 (June 1949), 390. I am also indebted 


to Adams (p. 391) for suggestions in the preceding sentences of this 
paragraph. 
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IV 


Bacon not only failed to make proper provision for the nurture 
and cultivation of the moral life but he even endangered the moral 
life further by opening the way (as he had for religion) for its 
being placed on a natural basis. To those who believe that nature 
is red in tooth and claw rather than benign and sacred, might 
easily becomes right under the new philosophy and man retains 
his ethical stature only on all fours; to those who see nature 
merely as a cold collection of mechanisms, man becomes one mech- 
anism among many, deriving his standards of conduct from his 
functional efficiency. That the first danger was a real one was 
witnessed a few years later by Hobbes’s unsentimental applica- 
tion of the Baconian system to human values in the Leviathan and 
elsewhere. Bacon himself sometimes yielded to the second tend- 
ency. If the moral philosophers, he argued, had spent more time 
examining the natural bases of good and evil before accepting 
“popular and received notions of virtue and vice, . . . they had 
given, in my opinion, a great light to that which followed; and 
especially if they had consulted with nature, they had made their 
doctrines less prolix and more profound.” Since they had entirely 
neglected this approach, Bacon took it upon himself to “resume 
and open in a more clear manner” the sources of morality. As iron 
must follow certain laws in its attraction to the lodestone, he sug- 
gests, so man must follow similar laws in “communicative” or 
public good: “it was the same God that gave the Christian law to 
men, who gave those laws of nature to inanimate creatures.” 
Elsewhere he recommends that we be virtuous “like the work of 
nature” and proceeds to draw an extended analogy between gold 
and memory to show how virtue might properly be discovered 
and examined. 

Moreover, if, as he periodically insisted, natural philosophy is 
the mother of all science and the foundation of learning, the study 
of man can, as it occasionally has, become the mere collection of 
phenomena freed from the trammels of ethical evaluation. And 
from here it is only a matter of time before what is is confused 
with what is right. Some of Bacon’s own pronouncements in fact 
seem founded on such a confusion. For instance, believing there 
is “nothing in practice, whereof there is no theory and doctrine,” 
he can, with complete aplomb, devote thirty unemotional pages to 
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the problem of worldly success or “wisdom for oneself”—an ad- 
vanced course in the Dynamics of Applied Materialism or Machi- 
avellian Physics, a course entitled by Bacon himself “Architect 
of Fortune, or the Knowledge of Advancement in Life.” Be- 
cause ambition and interest, greed and selfishness exist, it follows 
that they must be catered to, thoroughly studied and scientifically 
satisfied. It was indeed a rare good fortune for New Atlantis that 
it had been isolated so completely and so long from the less savory 
subjects of investigation and from the more shoddy proclivities of 
the rest of mankind. 


V 


But the inhabitants are not so lucky from the intellectual and 
esthetic points of view. For, in setting up his method, Bacon cast 
such doubt on all the values derived from the senses, the under- 
standing, and the imagination, that he opened the way wide to a 
cultural wilderness as empty as that in which Huxley’s Savage 
finally hanged himself. By denying the ability of the mind and 
senses to find out truth for themselves without mechanical and 
methodological helps, he contributed much to making man unsure 
of himself as man and of his legitimate place in this world. Un- 
der such conditions reality and truth become a matter either of 
belief or of the certainty of mere things, existing only by grace 
of law revealed or induced. If the mind is “an enchanted glass, 
full of superstition and imposture,” if man is plagued by “dul- 
ness, incompetency, and deceptions of the senses,” if there is “no 
soundness in our notions whether logical or physical,” and if 
truth is gauged simply by fruits and works, then the whole realm 
of the subjective—feeling, intuition, wish, desire, fantasy—every- 
thing that makes up the inner self, has to be abandoned. Imagi- 
nation especially, because it makes “unlawful matches and di- 
vorces of things” and is not tied to the laws of matter, disappears 
into the questionable shadows of fancies and vanities. As for the 
major product of the imagination, poetry, it too is suspect and 
becomes at best a kind of didactic tool, a “Feigned History” used 
“to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those 
points wherein the nature of things doth deny it.” In Bensalem 
there is excellent poetry, says Bacon, but this “excellence” seems 
to invest little more than occasional hymns and rhymed religion. 
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As for the other arts, they get no mention whatsoever in brave 
New Atlantis, and in Bacon’s other works they receive short and 
derogatory notice. Thus the puritanical tyranny of things forces 
the abandonment of one whole side of life in the interests of use- 
fulness and certainty, and the artist is cut off by “inclosures of 
particularity” from the only truth and reality that matter to him. 
To achieve the “real truth” one must not “devise mimic and fab- 
ulous worlds of [his] own, but to examine and dissect the nature 
of this very world; must go to facts themselves for everything.” 

Bacon’s method encouraged the displacement of the human in 
every department of life. Despite his protestations to the con- 
trary, his new organon was not intended essentially for man—it 
was a cold ideal in which man tended to appear not as a complete 
person but as an idea or kind of mathematical point around which 
all else revolved. It is all for man, just as Das Kapital was all for 
man, but in the one as in the other the concern over technics and 
the system far overshadows all those human considerations for 
which the system is ostensibly erected. Moody E. Prior has argued 
in a perceptive article that it is impossible to question the sincerity 
of Bacon’s expressed compassion for the lot of man,’® and Robert 
Ellis declared long ago that “a deep sense of the misery of man- 
kind is visible throughout his writings.’ But Bacon nowhere indi- 
cates precisely what he considers the lot of man to be, and one 
must conclude that much of his emphasis on compassion and 
charity is traceable to his need to protect and justify his method 
rather than to help man. The charity of the Baconian scientist is 
important not because he is a man who owes it to himself or to 
man or to his God to be charitable, but because he is a scientist 
who owes it to his philosophy. And under what compulsion his 
charity must somehow get itself transferred from natural to 
human interests is not clear. In reality, compassion is in great 
part only a tool much like any other, necessary to improve not so 
much man as his estate; and somewhere in the application of 
this tool, man gets lost. 

Lest these strictures seem unfair, we might compare the vision 
of the good life in New Atlantis with that in almost any utopia 
from Plato’s and Sir Thomas More’s to Erewhon."' Or we might 


Moody E. Prior, “Bacon’s Man of Science,” JHI, XV, 3 (June 1954), 
354. 
4 See Adams, passim. 
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contrast Bacon’s views with Petrarch’s (or Ascham’s, or Eras- 
mus’s, or Milton’s) on nature and man. “What does it advantage 
us,” Petrarch asks, “to be familiar with the nature of animals, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, while we are ignorant of the nature of the 
race of man to which we belong, and we do not know or care 
when we come or whither we go?’’* Against such a background 
the source of most of the deficiencies in the new organon stands 
out clearly—namely, that Bacon has shifted the center of interest 
from man to the world, from the human being to external nature. 
In the process man becomes a many-splintered thing. His religion 
is divided and distinguished from the world in which he lives, and, 
together with his soul, is spirited away out of reach. His finest 
efforts in art, humane letters, and philosophy are set apart from 
“real truth” as shadowy, barren, and useless. His personal inner 
world is also made unreal, while the actual world about him is 
transformed into a fertile field which, with proper exploitation, 
may be made to yield endless and exciting forms of luxury and 
power. His happiness and his level of civilization are measured 
in terms of technics and things, of material progress, novelty, 
and comfort. And he himself, as Robert P. Adams has con- 
vincingly demonstrated becomes, like the New Atlantan, a crea- 
ture “supposedly insatiable” and perpetually in raptures before 
the “ever-increasing torrents of usable inventions,” a consumer, 
“a sort of belly capable of almost infinite distention.” The beacon 
of the Instauration, turned as it is toward nature, casts a long, 
dark shadow on man. 


Much of what we find, directly or through implication, in the 
New Atlantis has been realized in one way or another in our time. 
Whitehead has observed that “when you have made all the requi- 
site deductions, Bacon remains as one of the great builders who 
constructed the mind of the modern world.’’** Others have called 
Bacon “the great forerunner of the spirit of modern life,” the 
buccinator novi temporis, the herald, the prophet, and the bell- 
ringer of the twentieth century. But if we owe much to Bacon 
for the method and inventions of our age, so too do we owe him 
much for our world of telegrams and anger. In this light Pope’s 


“Quoted in John Herman Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind 
(New York, 1940), p. 213. 

#8 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 
1925), p. 44. 
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statement that Bacon was the “wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind” takes on a new dimension. For if this man was the father 
of the modern spirit of delight in the “hypermagical ultraom- 
nipotence” of science, he was also the spiritual progenitor of e. e. 
cummings’ modern invitation, bitter ambiguity and all, 


.. . listen: there’s a hell 
of a good universe next door; let’s go 








TOWARD A THEORY OF EXPERIENCE 
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N OUR scientific endeavors as well as in practical life, we 
I pride ourselves as much as the Missourians that we have to 
be shown before we believe. The proponents of modern theories 
of knowledge occupied themselves critically with every aspect of 
reasoning from observation to conclusion and from fact to theory. 
Yet, while they developed the instruments of investigation and of 
reasoning to near-perfection, they largely failed similarly to 
scrutinize the concept that represents the basis of the whole 
impressive structure, namely, the concept of experience. Basically, 
they relied on traditional theories that did not change essentially 
since the days of the great empiricistic philosophers, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume. 

These philosophers were preoccupied with the cognitive evalua- 
tion of the products of sensory observation and with the trans- 
formation of these products into empirically reliable knowledge. 
In other words, they were more concerned with the ‘objectifica- 
tion’ of the cognitive results of subjective processes than with these 
processes themselves. 

Consequently, the traditional empiricistic and _rationalistic 
theories of experience account only insufficiently for the phenomena 
of experience, and especially the phenomena of human experience 
outside the narrow ranges of scientific inquiry. 

It may, therefore, be of some interest to bring into focus the 
elements of a little-known theory of experience that have been 
developed by philosophers of phenomenological rather than em- 
piricistic orientations, a theory that concentrates on the subjective 
processes of experience, and especially on the relationships be- 
tween the content of experience and its interpretation by the ex- 
periencing subject in other than scientific situations. 
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I. EXPERIENCE 


An experience may be described as an event within the mind 
of the person who experiences. This person, in the most usual 
case, lives through an outer event in which he participates. His 
part may be active or passive. As a rule, experience will consist 
of a person’s contributions to events and situations as well as his 
reactions evoked by external factors. In one situation a person 
may be dominantly the maker of his experience; in another, he 
may conceive of himself as being subjected to experience. In either 
case, however, he is directly involved and immediately concerned. 
‘Experience,’ as understood here, is not given with the mere 
fact of a person’s encounter with objects and persons, or his mere 
presence in situations. It is only in so far as he is positively inter- 
ested or otherwise compelled to pay attention that he is able ‘to 
make’ an experience. 

William James states: ““My experience is what I agree to attend 
to.” The agreement, of course, may not always be voluntary: my 
experience may be what I cannot avoid attending to. The initiative, 
in other words, is not always with the person whose experience is 
under consideration. 

The same qualification must be applied to James’s important 
assertion that “interest itself . . . makes experience more than it 
is made by it.”? This holds as long as a person f'>ds himself in 
situations which, as James wrote in a different .ontext, do not 
possess “coerciveness over attention.”* Non-co_rcive situations con- 
tain an element of choice at least in the --.ise that a person can 
“attend to” or unwittingly ignore them. Some of the elements 
present in a situation, however, may be too obnoxious, too insistent, 
too powerful, and even too attractive to be ignored by a particular 
individual. They evoke, challenge, enforce, or arouse interest. The 
initiative, here, rests clearly with the outside agency; it demands 
interest and thus “makes experience” for the person who is caught 
in the situation. 

Painful cases of experience occur in this manner. From the in- 
significant accident of burning one’s finger with a match to the 


1 William James, The Principles of Psychology (New York, 1950), I, 402. 
2 Tbid., I, 403. 
’ Tbid., II, 300. 
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sudden death of a beloved person, man’s coercive experiences reach 
over an extremely diversified field of happenings. 

From the foregoing it would seem that whether man initiates 
or suffers experience, his involvement is substantial. It goes with- 
out saying that such involvement produces lasting effects. This 
does not imply that a person stores up all his experiences and re- 
members them as distinct events in his ongoing life. He may 
clearly recall some, vaguely remember others, wish to forget some, 
and actually forget others. 


However, the effects of experiences are not exhausted merely by 
their being remembered. A person’s experience, as the sum total 
of his psychological maturity and wisdom, does not consist in the 
form of continuous tape-recordings of all events in which he has 
been involved. Rather, as Alfred Schuetz wrote, an individual’s 
“stock of experiences at hand” is “the sediment of previous expe- 
riences.” 

New experiences are absorbed. It is mainly in this way that 
they add to a man’s “picture of the world,” and enrich both his 
understanding and capabilities. In addition, they bring about 
changes in attitudes, influence emotional dispositions, and in gen- 
eral make themselves felt in an individual’s personality. 

Consequently, experience results in a change of personality and 
in a growth of personality. Man stops growing when he has cut 
the grooves of his everyday life, stops wondering, and confines 
himself to minding his own business as long as he is not jolted out 
of his complacency by sufficiently compelling experiences. The 
loss of economic security, a serious illness, and other severe mis- 
fortunes produce new experiences, and change a finished per- 
sonality into an unfinished one. The unexpected occurrence of 
good fortune may of course have similar effects. 

Nothing, then, constitutes experience unless it cuts through the 
surface of established routine. In this sense, experience, whether 
one initiates or suffers it, is experience of the extra-ordinary. 

This statement holds as long as we keep in mind that the extra- 
ordinary describes not an objective quality of events, situations, or 
persons, but rather refers to a person’s perception and interpreta- 


“Alfred Schuetz, “On Multiple Realities,’ Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, V, 4 (June 1945), 550. 
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tion of them. He experiences events because they occur to him as 
extra-ordinary. 

The conception of experience developed here represents what 
Alfred Schuetz called “subjectively meaningful experience,” that is, 
experience which, in contrast to “essentially actual experience,” 
can be “grasped by a reflective attitude’’® and gains, consequently, 
a more or less permanent meaning in retrospect.® 

Experience of this kind can become cumulative; as a continuous 
process, it indicates growing maturity, development of intellectual 
capacities, etc. Alfred N. Whitehead doubtless was pointing toward 
this aspect of experience when he wrote: “. . . experience involves 
becoming . . . what becomes involves repetition transformed into 
novel immediacy.”’ Repetition here appears as a way to add new 
meaning to past experiences. 

But in spite of the rather common confusion of experience with 
continuous training, the mere element of repetition does not create 
experience. It is always the new elements in seriated activities that 
lead to novel immediacy. Frequency is neither a sufficient nor a 
necessary condition of that development of interest which initiates 
experience: “A rare experience . . . is likely to be judged more 
real than a permanent one, if it be more interesting and exciting.’* 


II. SoctaALizED EXPERIENCE 


It is commonly understood that experience is subjective. How- 
ever, in psychological discussions in which experience is frequently 
treated as a purely private matter, an extremely pertinent social 
aspect of the problem is neglected. 

“Subjectively meaningful experience” is experience that can be 
reformulated to at least the satisfaction of the experiencing indi- 
vidual. Meanings, even if established by a person solely for his 
own benefit, must be expressed in language and ideas on the basis 


5 Ibid., p. 536. The concept is at variance with the concept of experience 
as used by empiricists and related thinkers. “Subjectively meaningful ex- 
perience” is neither a synonym for sense-perception nor an undefined term 
referred to whenever an ultimate criterion of “reality” is needed. 

®In Der Sinnhafie Aufbau der Sozialen Welt (Wien, 1932), p. 49, Alfred 
Schuetz demonstrated that “subjectively meaningful experience” is always 
past experience: “. . . subjective meaning can only be imputed to an experi- 
ence which, in retrospect, represents itself . . . as finished and passed.” 

7 Alfred N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York, 1929), p. 207. 

5 James, op. cit., II, 301. 
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of the vocabulary and the “knowledge” available to him. Conse- 
quently, subjective meanings could not be formed without these 
pre-eminently social vehicles. Language and public knowledge be- 
come still more imperative in the case of an individual’s attempt 
to communicate his experiences to others, or to learn about the 
experiences of others. 

The “formulation of experience,” as Susanne Langer called it, 
is primarily a social affair. Any individual’s experience, to a con- 
siderable degree, is not only helped along by but in part channeled 
by that knowledge of his workaday world that he shares with 
members of his cultural community. 

This cultural community has its own cognitive “horizon,”® 
which contains the combined ‘knowledge’ and the world inter- 
pretation of all its members and defines both the character and 
the limits of any individual’s comprehension of himself and of 
his experiences. Susanne Langer explains: 


The formulation of experience which is contained within 
the intellectual horizon of an age and a society is de- 
termined, I believe, not so much by events and desires, 
as by the basic concepts at people’s disposal for analyzing 
and describing their adventures to their own understand- 
ing. Of course, such concepts arise as they are needed, 
to deal with political or domestic experience; but the 
same experiences could be seen in many different lights, 
so the light in which they do appear depends on the genius 
of a people as well as on the demands of the external 
occasion.’° 


The “basic concepts” of a cultural community form a frame of 
reference that its individual members more or less completely 
absorb in the course of their education. These basic concepts 
express a kind of natural philosophy of the cultural community ; 
they are the terms in which individuals may express the meanings 
they ascribe to their experiences. 

Doubtless, the “intellectual horizon” of the cultural community 
comprises many ready-made definitions of ordinary events and 
situations that individuals will frequently encounter. To a con- 


°C. D. Burns, “The Sense of Horizon,” Philosophy, VIII, 31 (1933), 
301-317. 
1 Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York, 1948), p. 3. 
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siderable degree, such definitions are finished social interpretations 
of experience that individual members of the community undergo 
at various times under recurrent conditions. In this sense, mean- 
ings may have been culturally predetermined. 

In any cultural community, childhood and adolescence are the 
great periods of individual experience and discovery. The new and 
unfamiliar gradually becomes the old and familiar, and the once- 
exciting experiences become routine. The ‘extra-ordinary’ of our 
childhood becomes, for the most part, the routine of our adult life. 
This is a subjective disenchantment with the world which takes 
place in the process of growing up. 

However, life may become still more routine. The cultural com- 
munity, to a certain extent, may also provide ready-made defini- 
tions of the extra-ordinary. Though such definitions do not dis- 
place individual experiences, they provide at least a more or less 
reliable framework for the interpretation of experiences. Mis- 
fortune, in this sense, may hit the individual not entirely unpre- 
pared. He knows that it exists, and he knows its place in the 
scheme of things, that is, in the natural world view of his cultural 
community. 

In this sense, subjective experience may be largely socialized 
experience. 


III. LEvELs or EXPERIENCE 


Experience pertaining to everyday situations in an everyday 
world is communicable between persons who share a common-sense 
frame of reference. Such a frame of reference is built on the ground 
of human perception. It refers to a perceptual ‘reality’ in terms 
of a minimum of cognitive interpretation embodied in the names 
of things, persons, processes in special, and the language used to 
describe observations, intentions, etc., in general. 

The language of everyday observation and activity, to a large 
part, finds its referent in the ‘objects’ of an outside world that 
are similarly perceived and interpreted by others. In fact, for 
everyday purposes the ‘verification’ of a person’s observations 
consists exactly in the confirmation of his observational statements 
by others who, being familiar with his language, accept them as 
‘true’ on the basis of their own perceptions. 

To the extent to which such confirmation is forthcoming, or at 
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least expected, men are confident that their ‘order of experience,’ 
a subjective image of outside processes, corresponds with a referent 
outside their minds: others have seen it too, have experienced it 
in a similar fashion, and describe it in similar terms.’? Such ex- 
perience is inter-subjective. 


Experience does not always take place, however, on the common- 
sense level of an everyday world. Subjective cognition may not be 
based on a referent in the outside world that can be similarly 
perceived by others. 


Dreams, daydreams, hallucinations, and visions represent sub- 
jective ‘realities’; i.e., their content exists in the dreamer’s or 
visionary’s mind. The mind is the sole locus of their supposed 
reality. 


William James discusses this with great clarity. Referring to 
someone who sees a candle where an observer sees none, and to a 
boy who imagines a horse with wings, he stresses that both could 
come to define their notions as ‘unreal’ only when they are con- 
tradicted by some other things of which they can think as real. 
If this knowledge is lacking, the non-contradicted object of 
imagination “is ipso facto believed and posited as absolute reality.” 
If, however, a person “pushes into ‘the outer world’ an object 
which may be incompatible with everything which he otherwise 
knows of that world, . . . he must take his choice of which to hold 
by, the present perceptions or the other knowledge of the world.” 


If he holds to the other knowledge, the present percep- 
tions are contradicted, so far as their relation to that 
world goes. Candle and horse, whatever they may be, 
are not existents in outward space. They are existents, 
of course; they are mental objects; mental objects have 
existence as mental objects. But they are situated in their 
own spaces, the space in which they severally appear, and 
neither of those spaces is the space in which the realities 
called ‘the outer world’ exist. 


Both the imaginary candle and the horse with wings exist on 


“This is based in part upon William James’s description of “the order of 
the experience” as a correspondence between the “inner relations” of human 
perception with the “outer relations” of processes ascribed to a “natural 
agency.” See Principles of Psychology, II, 625-626. James did not treat the 
inter-subjective aspects of the matter. 
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their specific level of human experience, although not on the 
‘existential’ level of “the world of practical realities.” James 
insisted that a person, in the face of contradictory objects belonging 
to two levels of experience, is free to “choose which way of think- 
ing to adhere to and which to disregard.” This seems to be ac- 
ceptable under the condition that this person respects the bound- 
aries between the two and, as James himself said, does not push 
the objects of his phantasy into the outer world. The two levels, 
called “sub-universes” and “worlds” by James are both “real” in 
so far as they are levels of human experience, at least as long as 
they capture a person’s attention: “Each world whilst it is at- 
tended to is real after its own fashion; only the reality lapses with 
the attention.” 

As the expression “real after its own fashion” indicates, ‘reality’ 
is for James a relative concept. Reality, like experience, is sub- 
jective: “The fons et origo of all reality, whether from the absolute 
or the practical point of view, is thus subjective, is ourselves.” 
There is no reality unless it has been simultaneously perceived and 
conceived by an individual. In this sense, reality is created by our 
human interests: “. . . whatever excites and stimulates our interest 
is real... .” Interest, again, indicates involvement and especially 
emotional involvement: “. . . as thinkers with emotional reaction, 
we give what seems to us a still higher degree of reality to what- 
ever things we select and emphasize and turn to WITH A WILL.” 

These, adds James, are “our living realities,” which are 
“anchored in the Ego”; they have “intimate and continuous con- 
nection with my life .. . whose reality I cannot doubt.’’?* 

It is this insistence on the subjectivity of both reality and ex- 
perience that makes James’s conception of “sub-universes” not only 
acceptable but also potentialiy fruitful—without opening the way 
to unwarranted speculation—for the analysis of the multivarious 
layers of human experience. He claims no ontological existence for 
them; their reality is that of psychological occurrences. Like Ed- 
mund Husserl, he deals with phenomena of the mind, concentrat- 
ing on “what is given” in human consciousness without posing the 
metaphysical question whether the “given” is an ultimate reality 
or merely the sign of such a reality. 


12 James, II, 289-298. 
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IV. Provinces oF MEANING 


In a recent study, the phenomenologist and sociologist Alfred 
Schuetz developed James’ idea of “sub-universes” of human ex- 
perience systematically. To begin with, he showed that James’s 
term itself has an unfortunate ontological connotation: “. . . it is 
the meaning of our experiences and not the ontological structure 
of the objects which constitutes reality.”** Consequently, Schuetz 
suggested the substitution of the term “provinces of meaning” for 
“sub-universes.” 


Substantively, Schuetz developed the following theory. The 
“world of working,” being the province of “full-awakeness” gov- 
erned by a “consciousness which corresponds to full attention to 
life,” is the “archetype of our experience of reality.” “Full-awake- 
ness” seems to be Schuetz’s rendering of the German term 
voelliges Wachsein. It designates a state of being wide awake and 
consequently of being acutely alert to objects and events in one’s 
immediate environment.) All other provinces of meaning occur 
as modifications of this “paramount reality” and in comparison 
with it, represent a “quasi-reality.”’* We may say that all other 
provinces of meaning basically draw their “material” from this 
paramount reality, although they juggle, combine and distort it, 
seemingly according to fancy, but actually according to their 
inherent requirements and logic. Within these provinces, the 
human mind is not bound by the severe restrictions that spring 
from the ‘resistance’ of the things of the outer world or from the 
volitions of other persons, both of which hamper the actor in a 
workaday world and in part define his course of action. 


All provinces of meaning outside the everyday working world 
—provinces we shall characterize as ‘non-pragmatic’—are “finite.” 
They are delimited and disconnected from one another. Yet they 
display a number of formal characteristics by which they can be 
both identified and compared with the “paramount reality” of the 
workaday world. 


* Schuetz, “On Multiple Realities,” p. 551. 
** Tbid., pp. 560, 554, 549, 554. 
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“ 


First, says Schuetz, . all of them have a peculiar cognitive 
style.’"® Such a style consists of a number of formal elements. 


a. The manipulator of tools displays acute attention; the 
daydreamer coasts along on a free-floating stream of 
phantasy. The “tension of consciousness” is strikingly 
different in each case. 

b. Both the “wide-awake” person and the daydreamer 
“suspend doubt” in the “reality” of their experiences, 
each in a particular fashion according to the specific 
level of meaning of their respective provinces. Like- 
wise, they doubt the “existence” of phenomena belong- 
ing to other provinces than that which is momentarily 
their own. 

c. The actor in everyday life plans his activities along 
pragmatic lines of reasoning; the daydreamer expe- 
riences his own sequences of thoughts, feelings and 
imagined happenings. Each displays a “prevalent form 
of spontaneity.” 

d. The actor moves within physical space and reckons 
with outer time; the daydreamer lives in “inner time” 
(durée in Bergson’s account), a time of subjective ex- 
perience independent of clocks, in which past, present, 
and future may flow into one another. Each has a 
“specific time perspective.” 

e. The working individual encounters other persons who 
interact with him consciously and are endowed with 
their own wills; he experiences true inter-subjectivity. 
The daydreamer encounters figures of his own crea- 
tion whose imagined behavior may be “unlike” that 
of people in the workaday world. Each is a different, 
“specific form of sociality.” 

f. Finally, the “wide-awake” person experiences his self 
in a fashion very different from that of the daydreamer. 
The same individual, moving from one province of 
meaning to the other, may become a different person 
to himself; he may experience aspects of his Ego in 
one situation of which he is hardly aware in another.*® 


Second, all experiences of individuals occurring within a finite 


% The expression “cognitive style” denotes modes of cognition. Regardless 
of variation in content, dream experiences, for example, resemble one an- 
other and share a “cognitive style’ which, in retrospect, allows the dreamer 
to identify them as dreams. Other non-pragmatic provinces of meaning are 
distinguishable from that of dream, reflectively, by the peculiarities of their 
style. 

© This is based on a larger section of Alfred Schuetz’s “On Multiple 
Realities” but is illustrated especially on pp. 551-552. 
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province of meaning are, “with respect to this cognitive style, 
consistent in themselves and compatible with one another.” The 
cognitive style functions as a kind of spontaneous frame of reference 
that unifies discrete items of experience and impression into a 
coherent and meaningful picture. The inner logic of a daydream 
appears to the daydreamer as unshakeable as the logic of a plan 
for action in a well-organized technical situation. 

Third, each of the finite provinces of meaning “may receive a 
specific accent of reality.” The “paramount reality” of the world 
of everyday life may be opposed to the “quasi-realities” of all other 
provinces of meaning, each of which suggests the “suspension of 
doubt” with regard to the phenomena that are particularly its own, 
and each of which puts in doubt a number of smaller or larger 
“slabs of the everyday world.”?" 

Man, as a rule, does not permanently live in one of these prov- 
inces of meaning other than that of everyday life.’* On the con- 
trary, he may be a transient and returning guest in several of 
them. He may be a pragmatic performer in a pragmatic world; 
yet he may dream, he may relive the life of fictional heroes on 
stage and screen, he may construct his own phantasies: 


The finite provinces of meaning are not separate states 
of mental life in the sense that passing from one to an- 
other would require a transmigration of the soul and a 
complete extinction of memory and consciousness by 
death as the doctrine of metemphychosis assumes. They 
are merely names for different tensions of one and the 
same consciousness and it is the one and same life, the 
mundane life, unbroken from birth to death, which is 
attended to in different modifications.’® 


Experience on different levels of reality, in this sense, are truly 
expressive of different styles of cognition which may “exist,” side 
by side, within the same individual, or rather, which he adopts 
one after the other with the shifts of his cognitive attention from 
one province of meaning to another. 


" Ibid., pp. 553, 554. 

* Exceptions exist. In addition to insanity, certain forms of spiritual ex- 
periences may lead to the quasi-permanent establishment of a province of 
quasi-reality. This point shall be discussed later. 

*“On Multiple Realities,” pp. 574-575. The subsequent quotations are 
from pp. 550-554. 
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The concept of cognitive style is the central criterion for a 
definition of the term province of meaning: “. . . we call a cer- 
tain set of our experiences a finite province of meaning if all of 
them show a specific cognitive style and are—with respect to this 
style—not only consistent in themselves but also compatible with 
one another.” 

The cognitive style of each province of meaning is unique. The 
styles are separated from each other, and their “structures” are 
not comparable. Consequently, in no way can they be connected 
with one another: 


This finiteness implies that there is no possibility of 
referring one of these provinces to the other by introduc- 
ing a formula of transformation. The passing from one to 
the other can only be performed by a ‘leap,’ as Kierke- 
gaard calls it, which manifests itself in the subjective 
experience of a shock. 


The experiences of shock spring from man’s existential situation, 
Schuetz says: “They befall me frequently amidst my daily life; 
they themselves pertain to its reality.” In his “natural attitude,” 
man takes “the world and its objects for granted.” He is con- 
vinced that his “wide-awake” experiences present to him “things 
as they really are.” However, this pragmatic reality does not 
exhaust man’s experiences. While his hopes and fears as well as 
the concomitant satisfactions and disappointments have their place 
within this reality, and are “essential elements” of it, they do 
not stem from our belief in it. These hopes and fears have their 
roots elsewhere; often, they may be indicators of what Schuetz 
called the “fundamental anxiety” of man: “I know that I shall 
die and I fear to die.” This is no longer a matter of pragmatic 
operations and everyday capabilities; it is a “shocking” matter. 

The province of pragmatic cognition, we may conclude, offers 
the individual the necessary certitude to act and persist in a 
workaday world. It does not equip him for dealing with his 
“fundamental anxiety” whenever he comes to realize it. This 
realization, we may paraphrase Schuetz, is the fundamental shock 
of man. 

This leads to our conclusion. The shock may not so much bring 
man to doubt the reality of his workaday world as to devaluate its 
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meaning. In the extreme case, the “paramount reality” becomes 
a senseless reality. The shocked man will “leap,” possibly into 
nihilism, possibly into a private world of spiritual meanings. This 
results in a new constellation of life; the individual does not any 
longer skip to and fro between the “paramount reality of daily 
life” and the provinces of his passing fancy in day-dreaming, play, 
and fiction. He leaps in Kierkegaard’s radical sense, and thereby 
he enters a province of meaning which, while blocking out large 
slabs of the workaday world, becomes his spiritual home. 





BAUDELAIRE, STEPHEN DEDALUS, 
AND SHEM THE PENMAN’ 


J. MircHELL Morse 
Department of English 
The Pennsylvania State University 


TEPHEN DEDALUS and Shem the Penman obviously have 
many features in common with Joyce, and many of the things 
they do are things Joyce did. But they represent him less as he 
was than as he wished to be or thought he might become; they 
are not really self-portraits but representations of the ideal in 
whose image Joyce tried to create himself: the free, disinterested, 
uncommitted artist who could serve as the conscience of his race. 
Stephen Hero was a self-portrait; I suggest that Joyce threw 
is into the fire not because he was discouraged by the publishers’ 
delays (after all, he did not throw Dubliners into the fire) but 
because he had developed a larger purpose for which he saw it 
would not do. A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, though 
it contains autobiographical elements, seems to be less a self- 
portrait—at whatever distance in time—than the partial realiza- 
tion of a project Baudelaire had proposed for himself but had 
never got around to: “Portrait de lartiste, en général” (MC, 
XV).? 
3audelaire himself, as man and artist, supplied many elements 
for the portrait Joyce drew—or rather the three portraits showing 
the evolution of the artist in general: a boyish Stephen full of 
terrible and beautiful dreams, a somewhat older Stephen bitterly 
confronting the reality of outward experience, and finally Shem, 
mad, visionary, completely asocial, wrong in his own, or in any, 
generation, and yet eternally right in that his work endures. There 

1 This paper was read to the Comparative Literature Section of the Modern 
Language Association at Madison, Wisconsin, September 1957. 

2? MC is the abbreviation for Mon coeur mis a nu; and F is the abbrevia- 
tion for Fusée. Roman numbers are those in Baudelaire’s Journaux intimes, 
ed. Jacques Crepet and Georges Blin (Paris, 1949). Numbers in parentheses 
following titles of Joyce’s works refer to pages in the Modern Library edi- 
tions of Ulysses (New York, n.d.) and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 


Man (New York, n.d.), and to pages in Finnegans Wake (New York, 1939) 
and Stephen Hero, 22nd ed. (New York, 1955). 
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are also, of course, elements from a variety of other sources: 
from such poets, for example, as Cyrano de Bergerac, Heine, 
Morgenstern, Poe and Swift, and from such fictional characters 
as Roger Chillingworth (who like Shem has “the wrong shoulder 
higher than the right”) and Rameau’s nephew (who like Shem 
is “all ears” but has “a deaf heart”—‘“I have spent my life with 
good musicians and bad people,” he says, “whence my ear has 
become very sharp and my heart quite deaf’’).* Investigation of 
such analogues may help us to answer the questions, Who is 
Stephen? and Who is Shem? It may also throw an indirect light 
on the more difficult question, Who is Joyce? 

Consider the elements drawn from Baudelaire. 

When the poet is born, at the beginning of Les fleurs du mal, 
his mother cries to Heaven that this is too great a punishment 
for the passing pleasure of conception—she would rather have 
borne a knot of vipers than such a monster. The whole world 
hates him; even his wife, despising him, tries to tempt him into 
damnation. But the poet is serene and is not mocked, for his 
kingdom is not of this world. 

Such is the ideal. The reality is somewhat different, for such 
holy self-confidence is not easy. To be convinced of the objective 
validity of one’s personal vision is easy enough, is the merest 
naiveté, especially if one sees the world from the same angle as 
everyone else; to be convinced of the objective validity of one’s 
personal vision even though realizing that it is unique is also 
easy—this is fanaticism; but to be convinced of the objective 
validity of one’s personal vision because it is unique, to have there- 
fore no desire to share it with anyone else, and yet to wish to 
express it perfectly in all its uniqueness and incommunicability— 
this is to be mad; nevertheless, if through skill one can convey to 
others not one’s personal vision but a conviction of its uniqueness 
and importance, then one is an artist. The perfection of this ideal 
no man ever attains, of course; the last infirmity of noble mind is 
the desire to communicate with others. 

Baudelaire had moments of clairvoyant perception remarkably 
like those which Joyce in Stephen Hero called epiphanies: 
moments in which a vulgar gesture, a phrase or intonation, a 
clock, a store window, or any “stray image of the street’ becomes 


® Denis Diderot, Rameau’s Nephew, trans. by Jacques Barzun (New York, 
1956), p. 73. Cf. Finnegans Wake, p. 169. 
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“a sudden spiritual manifestation” (210-211). In Ulysses Stephen 
says a shout in the street is God; as early as his youthful essay, 
“TIbsen’s New Drama,” Joyce had said, “At some chance expres- 
sion, the mind is tortured with some question, and in a flash long 
reaches of life are opened up in a vista.”’* “There are moments,” 
said Baudelaire, “when time and space are more profound, and 
the feeling of existence is immensely augmented. . . . In certain 
almost supernatural states of soul, the depth of life is fully revealed 
in the spectacle before our eyes, however ordinary it may be. It 
becomes the symbol of the depth of life’ (F, XI). Man, he said 
in the poem “Correspondances” (which Joyce knew by heart),° 
walks through forests of symbols—perfumes, colors, sounds— 


Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent 
Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité. 


Baudelaire’s own chief purpose was to reveal such symbolic cor- 
respondences and to communicate their almost supernatural 
significance : “To glorify the cult of images (my great, my unique, 
my primitive passion).” 

Realizing that such a mission could hardly be valued by the 
conventional world of letters and that he would find it more 
profitable to conform to some accepted literary mode, he mockingly 
proposed to do so: “To produce a poncif,” he wrote in his journal, 
“that is genius. I must produce a poncif.” In his notes on the 
Salon of 1846 he defined poncif as everything that is banal, vulgar 
and lifeless: “When a singer puts his hand on his heart, it ordi- 
narily means, ‘T will love her forever!’ If he clenches his fists and 
stares at the prompter or at the boards, that signifies, “He shall 
die, the traitor !"—Such is poncif.”® But of course to write such 
stuff was impossible for Baudelaire, who regarded any accommoda- 
tion to the tastes, values or feelings of others, even for love, as 
prostitution. Perhaps even more than art, fidelity was his great 
passion. Fidelity to what? To himself, through all waverings, 
lapses, vagaries, uncertainties and inconsistencies. Such extreme 
egocentricity sometimes involved him in despicable behavior. 


“James A. Joyce, Ibsen’s New Drama [From The Fortnightly Review, 
London, April 1900] (London, 1930), p. 36. 

5 William York Tindall, James Joyce: His Way of Interpreting the 
Modern World (New York, 1950), p. 109. In Finnegans Wake Shaun calls 
Shem “my shemblable! My freer!” (489). 

® Baudelaire, Curiosités esthétiques (Paris, n.d.), p. 157. 
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“Fidelity,” he wrote to Madame Sabatier, assuring her of his 
devotion, “fidelity is one of the signs of genius.’ But that was 
ambiguous and deceptive, for on the morning after she yielded 
to him he told her he had a horror of passion, lest the loved image 
dominate his life. That, he said, would be ignominious.® All he 
had really wanted was the same sort of one-night affair that 
Dedalus wants to have with Emma Clery in Stephen Hero. 
Stephen tells the outraged Emma, “There is no such thing as 
love in the world,” and in the Portrait he denies any understand- 
ing of what the word “love” means. This parallels and perhaps 
echoes the statement of the Stranger in the first of Baudelaire’s 
Poémes en Prose who when asked if he does not love his friends 
replies, “You use a word whose meaning so far is unknown to 
me.” He is speaking of the word “friend,” but in the context he 
also means “love.” Baudelaire’s attitude represented an extreme 
reaction against one of the social effects of the French Revolution : 
the replacement of hereditary class relationships by what Karl 
Marx called the cash nexus, and in consequence an increasingly 
obvious commercialization of social relationships. The cash nexus 
is, of course, no more impersonal than the class nexus or the lack 
of nexus; it may even be less impersonal. To Baudelaire’s taste, 
however, it was unreal and invalid; it lacked essential truth; it 
was a low, dishonest way of life. He felt that all human relation- 
ships, however intimate, would soon be commercialized, and that 
all but commercial motives would be devalued and tend to dis- 
appear. He was perhaps the first to make the now familiar anti- 
democratic charge that society was becoming “Americanized” ; the 
world would perish, he predicted, of opportunism and of the desire 
to sell onself—“par l’avilissement des coeurs.” 

The Joycean artist, of course, does not share Baudelaire’s re- 
actionary or romantic yearning for a pre-capitalist society ; neither 
is he so pessimistic as to believe that the commercial life will 
obliterate all other ways of living. Nevertheless, he shares Baude- 
laire’s distaste for the economic man. ‘There is no reason why 
life should lose all grace and nobility,” says Stephen Hero, “even 
though Columbus discovered America.” For him as for Baude- 
laire, the gracious and noble life must be won internally; he has 
no faith in social reformers. In the Portrait the good but stupid 


* Baudelaire par lui-méme, ed. by Pascal Pia (Paris, 1954), p. 56. 
5 Tbid., p. 58. 
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McCann, who submits to clerical censorship of his magazine, says, 
“Dedalus, you’re an anti-social being, wrapped up in yourself. 
I’m not. I’m a democrat: and I’ll work and act for social liberty 
and equality among all classes and sexes in the United States of 
the Europe of the future.” That was a kind of Americanization 
more innocent but hardly more interesting to the artist’s intel- 
ligence. 

Baudelaire’s motives were, of course, less disinterested than 
Joyce’s; nevertheless, he had a similar distaste for politics: “I 
have no convictions, as the people of my century understand the 
term, for I have no ambition. In me there is no basis for any 
conviction. There is a certain laziness or rather a certain softness 
among decent people. Only brigands are convinced—of what ?— 
that they must succeed. And they do succeed. Why should I 
succeed, since I don’t even want to try? One can found glorious 
empires on crime, and noble religions on imposture. Nevertheless, 
I have certain convictions, in a higher sense which cannot be 
understood by the people of my time” (MC, VII). He took a 
sort of adolescent pride in the neuroticism of this attitude. Because 
he dreaded being “lost in that vile world, elbowed by the crowds,” 
he treasured like a miser his own tastes and even his eccentricities 
as safeguards against prostitution: “I have cultivated my hysteria 
with joy and terror.” Such self-cultivation precluded even love, 
whose self-surrender he feared; for him even art, being a way of 
communicating one’s feelings, one’s insights, one’s self, to others, 
was a form of prostitution, albeit one that permitted a degree of 
self-possession: “Invincible taste for prostitution in the heart of 
man, whence is born his horror of solitude. He wants to be two. 
The man of genius wants to be one, and to prostitute himself in a 
particular way. It is that horror of solitude, the need to forget 
the J in contact with alien flesh, that man nobly calls the need 
to love’ (MC, XXXVI). 

In some people, however, the taste for prostitution is opposed 
by a taste for themselves, for their own excellence or aspiration 
toward excellence: “To be a great man and a saint for oneself— 
that is the only thing that matters.” Stephen Hero also seeks “a 
bonum arduum” to “live a free and noble life” through “silence, 
exile and cunning.” On two occasions Baudelaire said there were 
only three great men: “the priest, the warrior, the poet. To know, 
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to kill, and to create.” “The poet, the priest and the soldier, the 
man who sings, the man who blesses, the man who sacrifices others 
and himself.” But there was a fourth, more compatible with the 
ideal of complete self-dedication, and this was the man Baudelaire 
himself strove to be: the man of taste and elegance, whom he called, 
in English and with a capital D, the Dandy. Walter Pater is an 
example; Bernard Berenson is another ; we think also of Plotinus, 
John of Salisbury, Marsiglio Ficino, Sir Thomas More, and 
Confucius—the man with a care for dignity and propriety and 
grace, to be achieved through “prayer, good grooming, and work” 
—the man who strives to be always at his best, inwardly and out- 
wardly. For Baudelaire, ideally, this achievement required leisure 
and money, since it should involve good eating and good cigars 
and so on; but such things, though highly desirable, were not 
essential. The main thing was the disposition and the unintermitted 
effort : “The Dandy must ceaselessly aspire to be sublime ; he must 
live and sleep before a mirror” (MC, III). 

It is not a matter of being fashionable, or even of leading fashion. 
In the process of dissipating his fortune Baudelaire had clothes 
made to his own design, of the richest materials and by the best 
tailors, but without any regard to what was fashionable, and cer- 
tainly without any desire to be imitated. Similarly with regard 
to his inward life, the Dandy is not concerned with being either 
conventional or unconventional (since the man who must say 
No is as much a slave to convention as the one who must say 
Yes) ; he is concerned simply with expressing himself. Baudelaire 
praises the “correct audacity” of Théodore de Banville, “cet air 
de maitrise et ce beau nonchaloir.”® In the Portrait Stephen says, 
“T will try to express myself in some mode of life or art as freely 
as I' can and as wholly as I can”; and when he adds that the only 
arms he will permit himself are “silence, exile and cunning,” he 
expresses a taste for economy and restraint and a disdain for 
vulgar contention which are of the essence of intellectual Dandyism. 

Baudelaire expressed his prejudice against women by saying, 
‘‘Woman is the opposite of the Dandy. Therefore she must horrify 
us.” The conception inevitably reminds us of Molly Bloom: 
“Woman is hungry and wants to eat; thirsty and wants to drink; 
in rut and wants to be bedded. Fine and worthy! Woman is 


® Les fleurs du mal (Paris, 1941), p. 175. 
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natural, which is to say abominable. Besides, she is always vulgar, 
which is to say the opposite of the Dandy.” Like Anna Livia 
Plurabelle, she “doesn’t know how to separate her soul from her 
body.—A satirist would say that she has only a body.” For this 
reason, said Baudelaire, “I have always been astonished that 
women are allowed to enter churches. What conversation can they 
have with God?” In Stephen Hero Joyce expresses similar doubts 
as to women’s religious experience: “The general attitude oi 
women towards religion puzzled and often maddened Stephen. 
His nature was incapable of achieving such an attitude of in- 
sincerity or stupidity.” 

Stephen is angry at Emma Clery because he feels that she has 
rejected his unconventional proposition not out of a “spirit of 
chastity” but out of “menial fear.” This is a recurrent theme in 
all Joyce’s work. Stephen Hero, echoing the church fathers, calls 
lust, ambition, and gluttony “servile” passions; he almost weeps 
at the “unredeemable servility” of three clerks playing billiards; 
in the Portrait Stephen is depressed by the statue of Thomas 
Moore with its “servile head” and repelled when his friend Davin 
responds to the verses he recites “by a dull stare of terror in the 
eyes, the terror of soul of a starving Irish village in which the 
curfew was still a nightly fear.” The most disgusting thing about 
the characters in “Ivy Day in the Committee Room” is their servile 
opportunism; in Ulysses that is the attitude of Buck Mulligan 
toward the Englishman Haines; in Finnegans Wake Shaun goes 
to meet the conqueror of his country shouting “Itch dean’”—I 
itch to serve, Chief. Baudelaire took a similar view of his own 
countrymen: “The Frenchman is a barnyard animal so tame that 
he doesn’t dare to leap over any fence. See his tastes in art and 
literature.” 

What is the public taste he scorns. A taste for “the nice young 
girl of the publishers. The nice young girl of the editors-in-chief. 
The frightful nice young girl, monster, assassin of art... . In 
her is all the abjectness of the street-corner loafer and the college 
student.” It reads almost like Joyce’s denunciation of the Irish 
Literary Theater, in which the nice young girls and proper young 
men of “the cultivated rabblement,” tittering coyly when Mélisande 
lets down her hair, “are not sure but they are the trustees of every 
intellectual and poetic pleasure.’’?° One of Baudelaire’s unrealized 
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projects was “A pretty picture to paint: the literary rabble.” 
Joyce realized it brilliantly in the library scene of Ulysses. 

An artist who thinks the public taste corrupted and declines to 
cater to it must of course stand alone. In the days of the patron 
and the limited audience the artist had other problems, but this 
one did not exist; in the nineteenth century, when the publishing 
industry was progressively adapting itself to the reading habits 
of a large public whose morality and taste were merely means of 
getting on in the world, a disinterested artist could hardly expect 
to be understood or approved of. Baudelaire, being a snob as well, 
took a perverse pride in not being appreciated. With more devo- 
tion to logic than to fact, he even disapproved of printing, which 
he called “a great obstacle to the development of the Beautiful.” 
In his notes on the Salon of 1859 he also denounced photography, 
whose progress he said had greatly contributed to the impoverish- 
ment of French artistic genius.*' So intense was his hatred of 
mechanical reproduction that he even looked askance at stenog- 
raphy.’? 

Under such conditions he could be heard only as an enemy. 
That is precisely his conception of the artist’s role: “The man of 
letters is the enemy of society.” He must have “a Satanic turn of 
mind.” He becomes defiant—“To be a useful citizen has always 
seemed to me a hideous thing”—and even vainglorious: “On the 
day when a young writer corrects his first proof, he is as proud 
as a student who has just got his first dose of the pox.” Society 
reacts with at least equal scorn: “If a poet asked the state to 
grant him the right to keep several bourgeois in his stable we 
should be very much astonished, whereas if a bourgeois asked for 
roasted poet we should find it quite natural” (F, XI). In Finnegans 
Wake Shaun drinks a cup of poet soup and says, “That was a 
damn good cup of scald. You could trot a mouse on it” (455-456). 

Under the pressure of such widespread disapproval the poet 
begins to doubt his own worth as a human being. Baudelaire notes 
in his journal, “Those who like me are contemned—I would even 
say contemptible if I cared to flatter respectable people” (F. 
XXVTI).'* Accordingly, he develops a distaste even for those who 


“ Curiosités esthétiques, p. 260. 

8 Ibid., p. 261. 

%In Finnegans Wake Joyce calls those who try to master the Devil by 
giving him lessons “the Baddelaries partisans” (4). 
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like him: “Many friends, many gloves—for fear of the itch.” 
Disapproval, like a familiar drug, becomes a necessity for him: 
“When I shall have inspired universal disgust and horror, I shall 
have conquered solitude.” This essentially childish need to be 
noticed is perhaps another necessary condition of greatness, or at 
least of eminence. The nineteenth century was acutely aware of 
it, expressing it in such diverse forms as Oscar Wilde’s saying, 
“The only thing worse than being talked about is not being talked 
about,” and P. T. Barnum’s saying, ““There’s no such thing as 
bad publicity. I don’t care what the papers say about me, as long 
as they mention my name.” In his letters, Joyce correctly guessed 
that Shane Leslie’s attack on Ulysses would help to sell it. The 
figure of Shem the Penman in Finnegans Wake is in this tradi- 
tion. He conquers solitude by arousing disgust. Seen only through 
the unfriendly eyes of Shaun, he is “a sham and a low sham,” “a 
dirty little blacking beetle,’ a “national apostate, who was 
cowardly gun and camera shy,” “his cheeks and trousers changing 
color every time a gat croaked,” “a bad fast man,” “an antinomian,” 
a “fraid born fraud,” “covetous,” “a dem scrounger,” “a certain 
gay young nobleman whimpering to the name of Low Swine who 
always addresses women out of the one corner of his mouth, lives 
on loans and is furtivefree yours of age,” “the supreme prig,” “the 
prattlepate parnella,” ‘the cull,” “the accomplished washout,” 
“the noxious pervert,” on whose “perfect lowness” people looked 
“with the contemp of the contempibles,” “the pleb,” “this mental 
and moral defective,” “always blaspheming,” a “low waster,” “this 
Calumnious Column of Cloaxity, this Bengalese Beacon of 
Biloxity, this Annamite Aper of Atroxity,” “this semidemented 
zany,” “the bumpersprinkler,” etc., etc., etc. He was “toed out” 
of all decent houses and “ordered off the gorgeous premises in 
most cases on account of his smell which all cookmaids eminently 
objected to.” They “turned him down and assisted nature by shoe- 
ing the source of annoyance out of the place altogether and tay- 
totally on the heat of the moment, holding one another’s gonk 
(for no one, hound or scrublady, not even the Turk, ungreekable 
in purscent of the armenable,"* dared whiff the polecat at close 
range)” (170 ff.). In the solitude that results, Shem writes his 


“My son Jonathan points out that this echoes Oscar Wilde’s description 
of a foxhunt as “the unspeakable in pursuit of the uneatable.” 
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book. Shaun, of course, does not understand it, and Shem, of 
course, does not explain it to him. Like Shem and like Joyce, 
Baudelaire was content to let his work speak for itself: “Those 
who understand understand, and for those who can’t or won’t 
understand I see no point in piling up explanations.’’* 

Nevertheless, if the artist is lucky he will not only conquer 
solitude but also influence others for their good. “The man of 
letters stirs up capitals and gives them a taste for intellectual 
gymnastics.” Of course, they try not to develop such a taste: 
“Nations don’t have great men except despite themselves. Thus 
the great man is the conqueror of his whole nation.” And again, 
“Nations have no great men but despite themselves—like families. 
They do everything they can to avoid having any. Therefore, the 
great man needs, in order to exist, a power of attack greater than 
the force of resistance developed by millions of individuals” (F, 
VII’). Here surely is the Joycean great man, the fabulous “hawk- 
like man” who by the power of his art would touch the conscience 
of “the most belated race in Europe.”*® 

For Baudelaire too the greatest of all great men, the Dandy who 
disinterestedly seeks to be sublime, is an ideal most nearly realized 
by the artist. For the Baudelairean as well as for the Joycean 
artist solitude is a necessary condition: “The more man cultivates 
the arts, the less he bands together. He more and more con- 
sciously divorces the mind from the brute. Only brutes band to- 
gether well, and sex is the lyricism of the people. To have sexual 
intercourse is to enter another, and the artist never comes out 
of himself” (MC, XX XIX). Baudelaire denies any spiritual value 
to the sacred prostitution of the pagans: it is the result merely of 
“nervous excitation.” When Lynch, in the Portrait, tells Stephen 
that he once wrote his name in pencil on the backside of the 
Venus of Praxiteles, Stephen replies that that was the result not 
of aesthetic pleasure but of “a purely reflex action of the 
nerves” (241). 

But solitude, though a necessary condition, is not enough to 
produce an artist. For among the other conditions he must meet is 
one that appears to negate solitude: a taste for life. Baudelaire 
was conscious of the strain between the two necessities; Stephen 
Dedalus saw that, far from contradicting each other, they are 
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inseparably joined, since life comes from within, from oneself, 
not from the presence of others. The others are merely the raw 
material from which the artist creates life, the Platonic matter on 
which he imposes form. He must know them, but he must not 
identify himself with them or become involved with them; he 
must inwardly withdraw. “From earliest childhood,” Baudelaire 
wrote in his journal, “I have had in my heart two contradictory 
feelings, the horror of life and the ecstasy of life.” And again, 
“The feeling of solitude, since my childhood. Notwithstanding 
my family—and especially among my friends—the feeling of a 
destiny forever solitary. Nevertheless, a very keen taste for life 
and for pleasure” (MC, XL). Stephen’s analysis goes farther. 
For him there can be no life without solitude: life is born of 
solitude or not at all. In the Portrait, he finds, “His destiny was 
to be elusive of social or religious orders. . . . He was destined 
to learn his own wisdom apart from others or to learn the wisdom 
of others himself wandering among the snares of the world” 
(188). “You’re a terrible man, Stevie,” his friend Davin tells 
him, “always alone.” “I do not fear to be alone,” he tells Cranly. 
In his ecstasy on the strand he is conscious of being “near to 
the wild heart of life” ; he sings “wildly to the sea, crying to greet 
the advent of the life that had cried to him”; in his diary, shortly 
before leaving Ireland, he writes, “Wild spring. Scudding clouds. 
O life!’ And on the day before leaving he says, “I may learn 
in my own life and away from home and friends what the heart 
is and what it feels. . . . Welcome, O life! I go to encounter for 
the millionth time the reality of experience and to forge in the 
smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience of my race.” 

But any man who attempts to create the conscience of his race 
is liable to have trouble with the censors. When Les fleurs du mal 
was condemned, Baudelaire said, “France has a horror of poetry, 
of true poetry,” the kind of poetry he described as “profound, 
complex, bitter, and (in appearance) coldly diabolic.” The public 
wanted only “sentiment, heart-throbs, and other feminine slop.” 
He called the popular literary lecturer Emile Deschanel “a pro- 
fessor for young ladies.”*7 That is Shaun’s most engaging role 
in Finnegans Wake. Addressing the Leapyear Girls, he says, “I’d 
burn the books that grieve you,” suggests that they might like 
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“Mary Liddlelambe’s flitsy tales, especially with the scentaminted 
sauce,” advises them to read “pious fiction,” “sifted science” and 
the lives of the saints, and recommends the perusal of “your 
Weekly Standerd, our verile organ.” As for Shem’s book, he says, 
“T am, pay Gay, in juxtaposition to say it is not a nice production. 
It is a pinch of scribble, not wortha bottle of cabbis. Overdrawn! 
Puffedly offal tosh! Besides its auctionable, all about crime and 
libel! . . . The fuellest filth ever fired since Charley Lucan’s. 
Flummery is what I' would call it if you were to ask me to put 
it what pronounced opinion I might possibly orally have about 
them bagses of trash” (419-420). 

The philistine professor condemns the poet’s work as trash for 
reasons that, it seems to me, have nothing to do with its quality. 
He would be just as ready to condemn real trash if it offended his 
notions of moral, social, political or philosophical propriety—but, 
of course, real trash does not seriously concern itself with such 
matters, even though the author may think he is being serious. 
Being unable to distinguish good writing from bad, the professor 
for young ladies is guided by the established canon and the accepted 
styles ; he thus admires a great deal of good work; he repects only 
what he instinctively feels to be disturbing, to be a clear and 
present danger to conventional values. He will even accept new 
forms if their content does not grieve him. He accepted the 
imagists, for example. He rejects the good work of a new poet 
essentially because he feels it to be the expression of an un- 
sympathetic personality. And there is no doubt that in the cases 
of Baudelaire and Joyce the personality was unsympathetic; Joyce 
was an extremely unsocial being, and Baudelaire—in all but his 
art—was contemptible. The rejection of them is due to the 
philistine’s inability to distinguish between artistic values and 
social values. 

Joyce was quite aware of this fact; Baudelaire apparently was 
not. As Sartre has pointed out, Baudelaire chose his sad career 
—living in dull idleness, consorting with prostitutes, seeking hon- 
ors he sneered at, asking favors of people he reviled behind their 
backs, etc. Joyce, with more understanding of the philistine’s point 
of view, with better humor, and looking down from a greater 
height of detachment on Baudelaire’s personal failures and his 
own, drew a portrait of the artist in general that stands unequalled. 
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